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LOST OR STOLEN? 


By Emily FRANCES JENKINSON, 


LONG roon, lofty, and Jined with book-cases to the ceiling, whose 
locked and brass grated doors permitted the eyes alone to 
wander over the treasures they contained. Above the fireplace hung 
a Holbein, one of those eminent statesmen of his own times that 
great master made to live on canvas. By the blazing fire stood 
Harold Warburton, a letter in his hand, and a cloud of doubt on his 
countenance. ‘I'll do it and chance the risk!” he exclaimed to 
himself, as he flung the letter on to the littered writing table, walked 
resolutely across the room, and unlocked the case before him. It was 
the holy of holies : the cream of the world-famed Deira Collection 
lay behind those fretworked bars. There was the Rook of Hours, 
containing two Peruginos and three Francias, valued at £6,000. 
There was the Gospel of St. Luke, bound in a golden cover studded 
with precious stones, which had belonged to some nuns of Ireland in 
the tenth century. There were manuscripts of priceless value, and 
printed matter from its cradle. Leaving these on one side, his hand 
sought: the: Breviarium secundum usum Ecclesiz Bangorensis ”— 
the third known copy in the world! “ What~evil genius’ has’ put it 
into old Silas Frauen’s head to want to see this inaccessible work ?” 
said the irritated: young man to himself. However, that was not the 
point. Silas Frauen said he could not finish his History of the Ancient 
British Church unless he could consult. the Portifory according t6 
the use of the Church of Bangor. The only other copies of this 
work were one in the Vatican Library, the other at Madrid. © Silag 
was a helpless cripple ; he could journey to neither the one. nor the 
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other—not even to this copy, which Harold Warburton is now turn- 
ing and twisting in his nervous hands. How much might hang on 
his power of gratifying the old Welshman’s whim! It would do no 
harm to anyone. If only his employer had been on the spot! He 
would be willing—nay, more than willing—to gratify the anxious 
scholar’s desire, and, by so doing, effectually aid his protégé’s secret 
hopes and wishes. But alas ! as usual, Lord Deira is anywhere but 
in his beautiful place, nor has his librarian the faintest idea on what 
spot of Europe the sole of his foot is resting. Undisturbed year after 
year—save for a meteor-like apparition, just for a night or a week, on 
the part of their owner—live the books in their cases. The Vandykes 
look sadly at one another from wall to wall, Sir Peter Lely’s duchesses 
twist their white throats and show off their pearls to empty space, Nell 
Gwyn and Prince Rupert stare at one another as if they would like 
to make some remark if only they knew how to begin. Outside, the 
same stillness prevails. The Lakes—there are three, connected one 
with another, and covered with water fowl—look as if even the very 
pike in them thought twice about leaping. The gigantic cedars throw 
their shadows unbroken in the silent water. The “hush,” as you 
wander through miles of timber, some of it believed to be primeval, 
is positively oppressive. 

No! Whatever Warburton does, he must do at his own peril, 
without leave or licence. This is what Brenda Frauen writes : 


*‘ Dearest Harold,—I have not dared to tell Uncle Silas yet. He 
was annoyed at my having stayed out so long the other morning, and 
I found him waiting, with a mass of copy ready for me, when I got 
in. I dread to think of what he will say to our engagement. And 
now a fresh complication about his present work has arisen ; he de- 
clares it is impossible for him to proceed with it unless he can get at 
a very rare and ancient book, called ‘ Portiforium seu Breviarium se- 
cundum usum Ecclesiz Bangorensis,’ printed in 1513, and consult it. 
This seems an impossibility. I almost think you had better come 
and tell him about us yourself, and perhaps you could then suggest 
same way out of this difficulty. 

* Yours ever, 
“ BRENDA FRAUEN.” 


Now Harold Warburton would find it much easier to say to Silas 
Frauen, “I want to marry your niece, who is a lady and your heiress, 
I—who am only the son of one of Lord Deira’s tenants! True, they 
have been 200 years on the estate, and, thanks to my master, besides 
mere book learning, I have had the liberal education given by inti- 
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mate intercourse with a superior of singular culture and refinement,” 
if only he could, at the same moment, be the good genii producing 
the longed-for Bangor Breviary. 

“T will not let it out of my sight for an instant, I will make the 
extracts he wants, and, the moment that is done, I will return by the 
first train and replace it.” 

The 3.10 express that afternoon from Pebsham to Euston numbered 
amongst its passengers the librarian, and, in a parcel—for, said he, “ It 
shall not leave my hand ”—the precious and much desired volume. 

It was in November, and the evenings were dark and cold. Harold 
lay back in his seat, and built castle after castle in the future as the 
train rushed rapidly on. Fancy is a wonderful magician, and, in his 
thoughts, hard unbending facts took the forms of delicious undefined 
pictures, in which the lights got considerably the best of the shadows, 
Arrived -at his destination he stepped joyously on to the platform, 
seized his bag in one hand, clutching the precious parcel firmly with 
the other, and started for a small hotel in the neighbourhood of 
Russell Square, where it was his habit to put up when business or 
pleasure brought him to town. “I will order a bed, have some 
dinner, and then go round and surprise old Silas.” Lost in thought, 
Harold, as he turned into the main thoroughfare, was recalled to 
passing events by a cab coming to grief just in front of him. It was 
a regular smash, for a dray, following at a smart pace, could not pull 
up in time to avoid a collision. In a moment Warburton rushed to 
drag its occupant from the hansom. The usual crowd collected, and 
the usual compliments passed between the cabman and the drayman. 
No one, however, was much the worse, save the cab horse, whose 
bleeding knees engrossed the attention of Warburton. Having done 
all in his power to help the poor beast, he passed on, and had gone 
some little way before he became conscious, that he was carrying only his 
bag : the parcel, the treasure, the foundation-stone of the entire castle, 
was gone! And, awful thought that rushed like lightning through his 
brain, he, Harold Warburton, would be branded as a thief! He would 
hear the tale being told—how the trusted librarian, profiting by the 
blind confidence of his benefactor, had deliberately robbed him of his 
most prized possession. What a fearful situation! He retraced his 
steps, peering eagerly about him, to the place of the accident, where, 
doubtless, he had either let the book fall from his hand, or mechanic- 
ally put it into his outer pocket from which it had been abstracted: 
He felt there: its contents were gone! Clearly the pocket had been 
picked. Whether the book had been stolen or he had dropped it, 
the Breviary was gone, and the dreadful fact of its loss remained to 
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face him! What steps could he take towards its recovery? He 
could not advertise without proclaiming his seeming guilt to the 
world. He would go to Scotland Yard the first thing in the morning, 
in the faint hope that honesty and ignorance, combined with the hope 
of reward, might have induced the finder, supposing it had not been 
stolen, to take it there. Back at his hotel he sat staring at the un- 
touched food—no going to Russell Square that night—he could not 
face the old man with this dreadful secret locked in his heavy heart. 

After he had done all he dared in vague communications to the 
police, the next morning found him and Brenda pacing a walk in 
Kensington Gardens; a line from him had summoned her to hear the 
dismal news. She was a brave girl, but what could even such courage 
avail under so dreadful a calamity! ‘Go back at once to Brynbella 
Heights,” was her instantaneous decision ; “ for if, by some unfore- 
seen chance, Lord Deira were to return during your absence and miss 
the book, it would make matters doubly bad.” 

A carefully worded advertisement was composed by the pair to 
appear in the papers, and with aching hearts they parted. 

Six dreadful weeks elapsed, during which life to Warburton was 
a burden too heavy to be borne. The light-hearted librarian had 
changed into a nervous, morose, miserable man. He sometimes felt, 
as he sat gazing at the empty space in the bookshelf, that, like Cain, 
his guilt must be visibly branded upon him. He shunned the very 
servants, who thought “ Mr. Warburton was grown mighty high !” 
Except the housemaid, who was sure “ E’d something on ’is mind ! ” 
Brenda’s misery was as great as his own. Meanwhile Lord Deira was 
not so far off as they supposed. He arrived in London just at this 
juncture. “ Harold will be surprised at my return ; I will telegraph 
just before I go down,” said he. 

London had a strange fascination for this lonely man. Whether 
the passers by, to whom he need not speak, were company, I know 
not, but so it was; and several days clapsed and still found him 
mooning about the dark deserted streets, and shivering in his lonely, 
spacious home. One morning he was loitering through Soho, and 
stopped to glance at the contents of a small and shabby bookstall. A 
lady was employed in a similar manner ; idleness made him uncon- 
sciously remark her—a slight tall girl, with anxious grey eyes and pale 
golden hair. Suddenly a sharp exclamation, almost a cry, of delight 
and amazement broke from her lips as she seized a small poor-looking 
volume, peered eagerly into its pages, and then hurriedly asked its 
price of the stall-keeper. 

The old man took the book-and turned it over carefully. “Well, 
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Miss, I’d take ten shillings for it ; it’s been lying here some time, I 
believe, and no one has taken a fancy to it.” Quick as lightning the 
girl held the coin out to the speaker, and, almost snatching ihe volume 
from his hand, walked hastily away. The episode interested the idle 
spectator—a pretty face, an old book, and evident agitation on the 
part of the girl. ‘ A romance in a nutshell! ” quoth his lordship to 
himself. He lingered a few moments by the stall, and asked the man 
the name of the volume he had just sold. Conning over a dirty list 
of his wares, he held it towards Lord Deira, his grimy thumbnail 
pressed against “ Portiforium seu Breviarium secundum usum Ecclesie 
Bangorensis.” Refusing almost to credit his eyesight he asked: 

“Where did you get this book?” 

“Tt was on the stall, sir, when I bought the business, and that’s a 
week ago. I hardly know the books yet,” replied the man. 

“Do you know the lady who bought it ?” 

** Never saw her before, sir.” 

So no clue was to be obtained here. But what was he doing 
losing time thus? He must follow her. It was, it must be, a 
dreadful nightmare! Ringing in his ears was a voice saying, 
“There are but three copies in the world! One in the Vatican, 
one at Madrid, and your own.” Happily the street was empty, 
and the girl had goné very slowly, so absorbed Was she in looking 
at her purchase. “I will keep behind her and see where she 
goes ; I cannot stop her and question her in the street.” On they 
walked. She stopped at a telegraph office, and sent a message, and, 
finally, she turned into Russell Square and let herself with a latch key 
into No. 102. “So she lives there !” said Lord Deira to hiiiself, as 
he turned away and made for the nearest stationer’s, where he con- 
sulted the red book and entered the name of Silas Frauen, 102 Russell 
Square, in his pocket book. Now to reach Brynbella Heights, and 
see if this horrible suspicion was false or true! As he sped towards 
his magnificent home, very bitter thoughts filled his heart. ‘ Was it 
possible that the lad he had taken to himself, the only creature he 
had ever sought to bind to him by ties both of love and gratitude, 
could have played him so false, have deceived him so basely? If so, 
was this the only theft? How many more of his priceless volumes 
had gone the same road? What could have so demoralised the 
young fellow?” Just as he paused at this point in his reflections, a 
still, small voice that generally kept itself, or rather was kept out of 
hearing, would make itself audible. It said, “Why did you leave the 
young fellow there month after month with no healthy employment 
to fill up his days, and no proper companions to speak to? If he has 
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gone astray whose is the fault? Neglecter of your own duties, mere 
cumberer of the lands you neither enjoy yourself nor permit others 
to profit by, you only reap what you have sown!” And the man, 
who was not a bad man, only a very selfish mortal, felt a pang of 
remorse seize him. 

Lord Deira’s heart never beat faster than it did when the fly 
in which he had driven from the station (for he had sent no word of 
his advent) drew up at his own hall door. No abode of the dead 
could have looked more gloomy or deserted ; every shutter shut and 
every blind drawn down ; no cheerful light to be seen welcoming the 
returning traveller. Nor was any alacrity shown to give him admit- 
tance by the inmates of this “‘ Moated Grange.” Three times had 
the bell. been set pealing before advancing footsteps were heard, 
and the heavy doors were unbarred by a frightened-looking maid, 
supported by a small boy behind her. “My Lord!” escaped from 
her lips in wild astonishment ; while the boy, after a stare of amaze- 
ment, fled below stairs to give the alarm. By this time, however, 
the housekeeper had appeared on the scene, a profusion of apologies 
mingling with her surprise. 

“Where is everybody, Mrs. Meesum?” asked her master. 

“They have all gone, milord—never, of course, expecting we 
should see your lordship to-night—to a servants’ ball at Bulstrode 
House. Being so near, Mr. Pilgrim thought they would just look 
in.” Mrs. Meesum evidently considered she ought to apologise 
for any of the Deira household consorting with those of Sir Hanmer 
Hamper’s establishment. This worthy person being a contractor of 
much wealth but little breeding, who had squatted down and built 
himself an edifice resembling a Hydropathic Establishment, exactly 
opposite one of the entrances to Brynbella Heights. 

“It is of no consequence, Mrs. Meesum—have lights taken to 
the library, and—where is Mr. Warburton ?” 

“Mr. Warburton was here this morning, milord, but a telegram 
came for him about two o’clock, and he went off by train directly.” 

** In—deed !” quoth his master, whose last lingering hopes died 
away as he slowly walked to the back-room. He waited till he had 
got rid of the servants, and then went straight to the book-case. 
No need ofa key to unlock the door—through the brazen bars the 
empty place of the Bangor Breviary stared him in the face! He 
knew it would be so, yet the certainty came upon him with cruel force. 
Harold was a thief—the girl his accomplice. Yet why, in the name 
of ali that was wonderful, did Warburton steal—ah! the ugly word 
was out !—such a book, only to let it be selling for ten shillings ona 
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mouldy book-stall ? What should he do? Wait quietly where he 
was and see what happened, or go up to town the next day and con- 
front the pair in Russell Square? ‘The night brings counsel. He 
would do nothing till the morning. 

A restless night had done but little to assist Lord Deira as to his 
course of action. It appeared Harold had only taken a hand-bag 
with him, so he clearly did not intend to be long away ; he would 
probably return in the course of the day. Meantime, the news 
of the master’s arrival brought him occupation in the shape of 
obsequious bailiffs, keepers, and such like folk, all equally anxious to 
report their own deeds of virtue if they did not dwell on the short- 
comings of their fellows. Lord Deira at all times detested this kind 
of thing,-and only his habitual good-breeding—and nowhere is this 
quality more conspicuous, either by its presence or its absence, than 
in the demeanour of the superior to the inferior—enabled him to 
listen and reply with tolerable patience to the long-winded histories 
of these worthies. ‘Time passed on, and he decided to pass another 
night where he was. 

It was well he did so. Dinner was over, and he was sitting over 
the fire, in company of a cigarette, a French novel in his hand, when 
the door opened and the missing librarian walked in. He came 
towards his master with outstretched hand, a glad smile of welcome 
lighting up his face ; no craven look of fear or contrite blush of 
shame clouded his open countenance. But no answering smile met 
his, no hand took his in friendly grasp. With an icy bow Lord 
Deira glued him to the spot he stood on, while he said, “I regret to 
say, Mr. Warburton, that, before there can be any interchange of 
cordialities between us, I must ask you for an explanation of the 
fact that one of the most valuable books in my library is missing.” 

Silence reigned for some moments between the two men ; then 
Harold, with an accent of pain in his voice, and placing a small 
parcel on the table between them, replied : 

“ Here, my Lord, is the missing book ; and I have to express my 
deep regret that circumstances did not permit of its being replaced 
before your return.” 

“T, on the contrary, am rejoiced that ‘ circumstances,’ as you are 
pleased to call them, did so intervene,” rejoined Lord Deira; “ for 
it is well I should know the risk my library runs during my absence.” 

‘ A hot flush overspread the young man’s face. “I acknowledge, 
my Lord, that this book has run very great risks, and that I have 
suffered the deepest anxiety on its account ; and, for these risks, I 
express to you my sincere regrets.” 
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Taking no notice of the apology, his master, with a sneer, 
demanded : 

“ Pray, are any more of the Deira Collection to be picked up for 
ten shillings at a street bookstall, Mr. Warburton? ” 

Harold staggered back with astonishment. 

“ You seem surprised !” continued Lord Deira. “ You, no doubt, 
will be more surprised to hear that I was standing beside your 
accomplice when she made the said purchase.” 

** My Lord, you have no right to speak in such a manner of that 
young lady! My fault in taking the book up to London was great, 
but if you had taken the trouble, before condemning me so harshly, 
to listen to the motives that induced me to commit so rash an act, 
you would, I believe, admit there was a good excuse for my conduct.” 

“There can be no justification for such a breach of trust,” fell 
from Lord Deira’s lips in icy accents. A torrent of words seemed 
about to break from the librarian, but he checked himself, and, 
taking the book in his hand, tore off the wrapping of paper, and, 
handing it to his master, requested him to see that it was intact. 
Lord Deira glanced at the volume, while he said, “I am waiting, Mr. 
Warburton, to hear what reasons you have to give for your conduct !” 

“ None, my Lord ! or, rather none that could possibly interest you. 
You see that your book is safe and uninjured ; and here” (opening an 
iron safe at his side) “are the keys, so that you may satisfy yourself 
that your library has not suffered at my hands. If you have anything 
further to say to me, I shall be leaving early to-morrow morning. I 
um well aware of all that I owe you, but you have cancelled my debt 
by regarding me as a common thief.” After a moment’s pause the 
librarian, with a slight bow, turned on his heel and left the room. 

The solitary man sat on by the dying fire, anger and regret 
struggling together in his heart, while Harold Warburton prepared 
to shake the dust of Brynbella Heights from his feet by packing his 
clothes. 

It was with a sad heart he found himself the following day in 
town. He had quitted what had so long been his home, without 
seeing his employer again ; a servant, as he was starting, brought 
him a sealed envelope, containing a cheque with the amount of 
salary due to him. How gladly he would have exchanged it for one 
word of pardon and peace ! 

The journey up, on this occasion, was solaced with no agreeable 
forecasts for the future. Harold was now adrift on the world with a 
few pounds in his pocket, and what little he had saved in the bank. 
He had no idea of going to his home in disgrace ; no, he must find 
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something to do in London, if possible, on Brenda’s account ; for, 
if anything happened to the old man Silas, she would be left alone 
in the world. ‘There was a school friend of his, a bookseller’s son, 
perhaps he would help him to some work. Poor Brenda! How 
wretched she would be! And what to say to her uncle ! 

“We had better tell him the truth,” was Brenda’s verdict the next 
day ; “ some garbled version of the affair may reach him, so let him 
hear the real facts from yourself.” 

The old man listened to the young man’s tale in silence. When 
it was ended he said: “Well, lad, you may be thankful indeed 
you're no worse off. It was a mad risk torun. And now you are 
on the wide world. Well, as I was concerned in your folly, I must 
see if Icannot help you out of its consequences.” 

A week later Harold had started for Florence, to make extracts 
in the Lorenzian Library for Brenda’s uncle. 

Meanwhile, Lord Deira was not enjoying himself. The voice 
that had spoken to him once before began to intrude upon him 
again. Brynbella Heights became odious to him; everything 
reminded him of his disgraced librarian. England was detestable, 
the climate not fit to live in, the people not fit to speak to ; so, once 
more the shutters were shut, the doors of Brynbella Heights bolted 
and barred, and the pictures, the pike, and the wild fowl, had the 
place again to themselves. 

Harold, established in Florence, was making himself as happy as 
he could by dint of hard work. Besides what he was doing for 
Silas Frauen, the bookseller’s son had got him a commission for some 
notes on various art subjects. One day he was hurrying from the 
Uffizi to the Pitti Palace, by the underground passage connecting 
the two. Just as the last bell for closing was ringing, a gentleman 
was coming rapidly from the opposite direction ; they were face to 
face before the dim light permitted recognition. “ Harold!” “ Lord 
Deira !” was the simultaneous exclamation, and the two were shaking 
hands as if “‘ Breviarium Bangorense” had never existed. Harold, 
as they walked together to Lord Deira’s hotel, was shocked to see 
how ill and worn his master was looking. The fact was he had felt 
the parting from his librarian much more than he himself had any 
idea of. ‘ Now, my dear fellow, let there be an end to this mystery,” 
said Lord Deira, as soon as the hotel was reached, and they were 
seated over a blazing wood fire. As shortly as possible the full and 
tiue recital of the book and its story was told to the eager listener. 

“Miss Brenda’s deaux yeux have a great deal to answer for!” he 
said maliciously, when Harold had ended. Long into the night the 
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reunited friends sat talking. Lord Deira was not a man to do things 
by halves ; he had been hard and ungenerous, he would now be 
bon prince. Was not this just one of those opportunities that tiresome 
voice had been whisperin, about so much of late? Well, the roof 
of Hades should not be indebted to him on this occasion. 

“ Remember, Harold, no forewarning by telegram ! Miss Brenda 
deserves a fright, and she shall have it!” were Lord Deira’s parting 
words to him as the Paris train moved off, leaving Warburton on 
the platform alone, but full of hope and happiness. 

Brenda Frauen was sitting at her eternal task of copying, when, 
the door opening, a tall dark man followed closely on the heels of the 
little maid-servant, and cut short her attempts to announce him by 
saying, “1 am Lord Deira, Miss Frauen. Harold Warburton——’” 
He got no further. ; 

A piteous exclamation of “Oh, surely there are no more books 
lost!” broke from the grey-eyed girl who stood before him, too 
frightened to have any conventionalities at her command. 

He could not help smiling as he took her by the hand, and 
reassured her by saying, ‘‘ No, it is only a secret found out. Harold 
has explained to me the reason for the journey my book took, and 
now I see the temptress, I can quite understand the tempted. I 
must tell you all that has happened.” 

When Lord Deira had ended, Brenda’s grey eyes were full of 
tears. “I cannot tell you,” she said, “ how Harold grieved over your 
doubts of him ; I donot think anything could have made him really 
happy unless you had understood and forgiven him.” 

Lord Deira smiled dubiously, and went on to explain his plans 
for their future. “And you really think you could be happy at 
Brynbella Heights?” he was asking, when a bell sounded from the 
corner of the room. 

“Tt is my uncle ringing ; he wants me,” she explained. 

** Will you let him know that I am here, and ask him to see me? 
I promised Harold I would tell him everything, and talk matters 
over with him.” 

In a few minutes Lord Deira was in Silas Frauen’s own den, 
telling him the sequel to the romance of the Welsh Breviary. 

Old Silas Frauen was not overwhelmed with surprise at the 
revelation of the state of, affairs between Warburton and his niece; 
nor, when Lord Deira proceeded to say. that, of course, Harold would 
resume his duties at Brynbella Heights, and that, in the event of his 
marriage, he would have an increase of salary and a home in the park 
to live in, did he offer any objection to the proposed schemes. “ You 
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see, Mr. Frauen, there is one special argument in favour of their 
marriage, and that is, no more of my books need run errands to you, 
for doubtless you will be on the spot to consult them at your 
pleasure.” Unquestionably, when Lord Deira made up his mind to 
unbend there were few who could do so more gracefully. 


Once more we see Brynbella Heights. No look of gloom there 
now, no shutters shut, and no doors barred. Lord Deira has 
followed his librarian’s example, and a vivacious lady, of blood as 
blue as his own, now rules in those once gloomy halls. The girl with 
the parrot on her wrist looks pleased as she watches from her frame 
over the door ;’ and the Cavaliers, Nell Gwyn, and my Lady Castle- 
maine would like to come down and join in the gaiety, for Lord and 
Lady Deira are giving a fancy ball. 

Silas Frauen is indulging in a dissertation on the roots of the 
Welsh language to a Dutch Burgomaster—in everyday life Sir Hanmer 
Hamper—to whom he might as well be talking Greek; while in 
Charles the Martyr and his Queen, together with Mr. Esquire 
Inglesant and Mary Collett, who are moving slowly through the 
figures of the minuet, we easily recognise the librarian and his master, 
with their respective wives. 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS: REFORMER, 
PHYSIOLOGIST, AND MARTYR. 


HE Sixteenth Century produced an unusually large number of 
famous biologists. To it belonged Andreas Vesalius, the in- 
comparable anatomist, and his teachers, Sylvius and Winter of 
Andernach ; Columbus of Cremona, to whom the discovery of the 
pulmonary circulation of the blood was for a century and a half 
ascribed ; and Fallopius, Eustachius, Arantius, Fabricius of Aqua- 
pendente, and Ceesalpinus ; men whose names have become familiar 
to every student of anatomy. Foremost, perhaps, among these illus- 
trious workers stands the name of Michael Servetus, the physiologist 
and liberal thinker, who was burned to death as a heretic at Geneva 
in 1553, and whose life and tragic end have ever since excited the 
interest and sympathy of mankind. 

Michael Servetus was born in Aragon or in Navarre about the 
year 1509. At an early age he entered the University of Saragossa, 
from which, in 1528, he was sent as a law student to the University of 
Toulouse. Here he may have read some of Luther’s writings, for 
several of the latter were translated into Spanish soon after their pub- 
lication. But whether he saw them or not, after staying two or three 
years at Toulouse, he acquired certain views which were antagonistic 
to some of the generally received dogmas of the Church, and which 
influenced the whole of his subsequent life. 

Quitting the university, he went—in what position it is unknown 
—with a Franciscan friar named Quintana, who was confessor to the 
Emperor Charles V., to Bologna, to the coronation of that monarch. 
And here, in Italy, it is supposed that he met with opinions which 
strengthened his desire for liberty of thought, for about this time he 
thus expresses himself: “ For my own part I neither agree nor 
disagree in every particular with either Catholic or Reformer. Both 
of them seem to me to have something of truth and something 
of error in their views ; and, whilst each sees the other’s shortcomings, 
neither sees his own. God, in His goodness, give us all to understand 
our errors, and incline us to put them away.” . . . 
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Leaving Bologna, the Emperor with his suite proceeded to 
Germany to hold the Diet of Augsburg. And here Servetus probably 
saw and spoke to some of the leading Reformers. 

Soon after this, however, he quitted the service of Quintana, and we 
find him seeking the friendship of certain of the reformers, GEcolam- 
padius and Bucer. He must have had the power of winning friends, 
for Bucer, in a letter, speaks of him as his dear son, “ fi/ius meus 
dilectus.” 

In 1531 Servetus published at Hagenau his first book, “ De 
Trinitatis Erroribus.” This production of a young man only twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age, crude as it was, excited remark from 
Luther and Melanchthon. In the “Table-Talk” of 1532 Luther 
refers to it as “ A fearfully wicked book which had lately come out 
against the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Visionaries like the writer 
do not seem to fancy that other folks as well as they may have had 
temptations on this subject. But the sting did not hold; I set the 
Word of God and the Holy Ghost against my thoughts and got free.” 

Melanchthon confesses he has read Servetus much. “I see him 
indeed sufficiently sharp and subtle in disputation, but I do not give 
him credit for much depth. He is possessed, as it seems to me, of 
confused imaginations, and his thoughts are not well matured on the 
subjects he discusses.” 

(Ecolampadius wrote, “‘ Our Senate have forbidden the Spaniard’s 
book to be sold here. They have asked my opinion of its merits, 
and I have said that as the writer does not acknowledge the co- 
eternity of the Son, I can in no wise approve of it as a whole, although 
it contains much else that is good.” 

Servetus now followed this with “Two Dialogues on the Trinity,” 
explanatory and additional to the former work. Thus he published 
two books against the principal dogma of the Church in less than two 
years, without hesitating to put his name on the title-page of both. 
He was very young, extremely zealous for his new opinion, and, 
perhaps, unacquainted with the principles of the Reformers. He may 
have thought that if they wrote freely about the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, why should he not inquire into the truth of the [doctrine 
of the Trinity. But the reception afforded to his two works was of 
such a kind as to convince him that he had committed an imprudent 
act in allowing his name to appear as the author, and he accordingly 
changed his name and retired to Lyons. The name he now assumed, 
and by which he was always afterwards known, was Michael Ville- 
neuve or Villanovanus, after the town of Villaneuva, in Aragon, from 
which he probably came. 
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At Lyons he found work as a corrector for the press, at the pub- 
lishing firm of the Brothers Trechsel; and he edited the ‘ Geography 
of Ptolemy.” The description of Palestine which this book contained, 
although really an extract and not an original statement by Servetus, 
was quoted against him eighteen years afterwards when he was tried 
for his life at Geneva. It concluded with these words : “ Know, how- 
ever, most worthy reader, that it is mere boasting and untruth when 
so much of excellence is ascribed to this land ; the experience of 
merchants and others, travellers who have visited it, proving it to be 
inhospitable, barren, and destitute of all charm. Wherefore you may 
say that the land was promised indeed, but is of /it#le promise when 
spoken of in everyday terms.” 

The latter part of the following description of the Germans, which 
is given in this book, looks like an expression of Servetus’s own 
opinion: “ Hungary is commonly said to produce oxen, Bavaria 
swine, Franconia onions, turnips, and liquorice, Swabia harlots, 
Bohemia heretics, Switzerland butchers, Westphalia cheats, and the 
whole country gluttons and drunkards. The Germans, however, are 
a religious people ; not easily turned from opinions they have once 
espoused, and not readily persuaded to concord in matters of schism, 
everyone valiantly and obstinately defending the heresy he has 
himself adopted.” 

While thus working at Lyons, Servetus formed the acquaintance of 
Doctor Campeggius, to whose influence it was perhaps due that he 
decided to take up the study of medicine, To carry out this 
determination he proceeded to Paris, and entered as a student at the 
University under Joannes Guinterus (Winter of Andernach) and 
Sylvius. Here he had as a fellow-student Andreas Vesalius, the 
famous anatomist, to whom, as well as to Servetus, their teacher 
Winter makes a laudatory reference some time afterwards. Writing 
in the preface to his ‘‘ Anatomical Institutions,” published in 1539, 
Winter informs his readers that he “ had been effectually aided in the 
preparation of the work, first by Andreas Vesalius, a young man, 
by Hercules! singularly proficient in anatomy ; and after him by 
Michael Villanovanus, distinguished by his literary acquirements of 
every kind, and scarcely second to any in his knowledge of the 
teaching of Galen.” 

After taking his degree, Servetus lectured in Paris on Geometry 
and Astrology. The lectures on the latter subject involved him in 
a dispute with the University ; and in March 1538 we find him 
defending by counsel a suit that was brought against him by the 
medical faculty on account of these lectures, In 1537 he wrote a 
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little book, “ Syruporum Universa ratio,” the most popular perhaps 
of all his writings, containing six lectures on digestion, with one 
chapter—the fifth—devoted to the composition and use of syrups or 
tisanes. 

In June 1538 he was at the University of Louvain studying 
theology and Hebrew ; and in a letter to his father, written from this 
place, he explains that he has left Paris owing to the death of his 
master, but hopes to return soon. After practising as a doctor for a 
short time at Charlieu, he continued his studies for part of 1540 at 
the University of Montpellier, where unusual facilities were at that 
time afforded to medical students. 

At Paris, some years before, Servetus had made the acquaintance 
of Pierre Paumier, a man of learned tastes, who was now Archbishop 
of Vienne, in Dauphiny. At his invitation the Spaniard took up his 
residence at Vienne, and there appears to have lived in quiet 
seclusion from 1541 to 1553. His professional work was not too 
heavy to allow of his taking up literary pursuits also. He brought 
out a new edition of ‘‘ Ptolemy’s Geography,” and he annotated the 
Latin Bible of Pagnini. In his preface to the latter work he 
intimates what he considers to be the proper method of interpreting 
the prophetical books. He says that people who are ignorant of the 
affairs and customs of the Hebrews easily think the historical and 
literal sense of no importance ; and in consequence of this they 
ridiculously follow a mystical interpretation everywhere. ‘* Where- 
fore,” he adds, “I would desire you again and again, Christian 
reader, to get the knowledge of the Hebrew in the first place, and, 
after that, diligently to apply yourself to the study of Jewish history, 
before you enter upon the reading of the prophets.” 

One of the gravest charges brought against Servetus by Calvin 
was that by such a method of interpretation “ this impostor has dared 
to give such a wrong turn to the passages (contained in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah) as to interpret them of Cyrus. So that 
whatever the prophet has with great perspicuity, and with the utmost 
force of expression, discoursed, this perfidious villain has blotted out 
(delevit hic perfidus nebulo).” 

Here it may be remarked that while no one would pretend that 
Servetus was a Biblical critic and expositor, yet his method of looking 
first for the historical and literal meaning is the method of the 
modern school of Scriptural exegesis. 

The book which immediately brought about the imprisonment 
and death of Servetus was called “Christianismi Restitutio”’—the 
Restoration of Christianity. It contained, besides a. series of. 
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chapters setting forth the various theological tenets of the author, 
thirty letters addressed to Calvin. The views of the writer, although 
fantastical, and in many instances unintelligible, often exhibit a broad 
and tolerant spirit, and always breathe intense earnestness. He 
appears to have felt himself impelled to propagate his opinions on 
these theological matters, and to have come to regard this as his 
mission in life, which must be fulfilled at any risk. So much at least 
is clear from the invocation to Christ, with which he closes his intro- 
duction. “Thou hast taught us that the light is not to be hidden, 
so woe to me unless I evangelise.”' He seems even to have thought 
that he had his vocation shadowed out to him in his name. The 
angel Michael led the embattled hosts of heaven to war against the 
Dragon ; and he, Michael Servetus, had been chosen to lead the 
angels on earth against Antichrist ! 

This book is now one of the rarest in the world. Two copies 
only are known to be extant—one at Paris and another at Vienna. 
A copy of the latter, printed in 1790, is in the British Museum. 

In this work, while writing on the Trinity (Book V.), Servetus 
introduces certain physiological statements in order to illustrate 
some of his theological speculations. The passage, although lost to 
the world for nearly a century and a half, has long ago become 
famous. It was first brought to light in “ Wotton’s Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning,” published in London in 1694. It 
proves that the knowledge which Servetus possessed of the way by 
which the blood passed from the right to the left side of the heart 
was in advance of his time, and a step beyond that reached by Galen. 
The latter had taught that the blood, for the most part, passed 
through the septum, from one side of the heart to the other. 
Servetus wrote : “ This communication ” (z.e., from the right ventricle 
of the heart to the left) “does not take place through the septum, 
partition, or midwall of the heart, as commonly believed, but by 
another admirable contrivance, the blood being transmitted from the 
pulmonary artery to the pulmonary vein, by a lengthened passage 
through the lungs, in the course of which it is elaborated and becomes 
of a crimson colour. Mingled with the inspired air in this passage, 
and freed from fuliginous vapours by the act of expiration, the mix- 
ture being now complete in every respect, and the blood become fit 
dwelling-place of the vital spirit, it is finally attracted by the diastole 
and reaches the left ventricle of the heart.” He then goes on to give 
as proofs of the accuracy of his statements (1) the various conjunc- 


1 * Tucernam non esse abscondendam, tu nos docuisti, ut ve mihi sit nisi 
evangelizem.” Christ, Restit., p. 2, 
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tions and communications of the pulmonary artery and pulmonary 
vein in the lungs, and (2) the great size of the pulmonary artery, and 
the great quantity of blood passing through it ; both being much 
larger than would be required for the mere nutrition of the lungs. 
He concludes that the septum, seeing that it is without vessels and 
special properties, is not fitted to permit the communication in ques- 
tion, “ although,” he adds, “it may be that some transudation takes 
place through it.”’ This unfortunate qualification of what he has 
so distinctly affirmed just before, namely, that the communication 
does zof¢ take place through the septum, is not very intelligible ; for 
if he believed the blood to soak through the septum, his theory 
differs but little from that of Galen, and yet Servetus calls attention 
to the fact that what he is declaring was unknown to Galen.’ 

Prof. Huxley * points out that Servetus quotes neither observation 
nor experiment in favour of the imperviousness of the septum. But 
neither does Realdus Columbus,‘ who correctly described the lesser 
circulation in 1559, and to whom the credit of the discovery was very 
early ascribed.° It is to be remembered that the work in which Servetus 
introduces his discovery is not a treatise on Physiology, and that the 
whole passage being brought in by way of illustration is not fully treated. 

It is clear, however, that Servetus held (1) that the blood in a 
great stream passes from the right ventricle of the heart to the lungs ; 
(2) that in the lungs, and not in the left ventricle, it is purified ; and 
(3) that from the lungs it passes by the pulmonary vein to the left 
ventricle of the heart and thence into the arteries. 

From these statements of fact Servetus quickly passes to meta- 
physical speculations. He has before said “there are three sorts of 
spirits in the human body, namely, natural, vital, and animal, which 
are not in reality three, but two distinct spirits only ; the arteries 
communicating by axastomoses, the vital spirit to the veins, in which 
it is called natural, The first spirit then is the blood, whose seat is 
in the liver, and in the veins of the body ; the second is the vital 
spirit, whose seat is the heart and arteries ; the third is the animal 
spirit, whose seat is in the brain and nerves.” Now, he goes on to 
suppose that the biood, having received in its passage through the 
lungs the breath of life, is sent by the left ventricle into the arteries, 
The purest part ascends to the base of the brain, where it is more 
refined and changed from the vital to the animal spirit, and acts upon 


1 “ Licet aliquid resudare possit.” CArist. Restit., p. 171. 

2 Christ. Restit., p. 171. 

’ Fortnightly Review, February 1878. 

§ De Re Anatomica Realdi Columbi Cremonensts, 1§59, p. 177: 
* Opera Chirurgica Ambrosii Parai, 1594, p. 116, 
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the mass of the brain, which is incapable of reasoning without its 
stimulus. From this, and much more which is unintelligible, it 
appears plain that Servetus had read the Schoolmen, and was imbued 
with their methods of reasoning. 

To get published a book filled, as the ‘“‘Christianismi Restitutio ” 
was, with theological opinions repugnant alike to Catholics and 
Reformers, was no easy task. And in effecting his purpose Servetus 
exercised great caution and ingenuity. At Vienne, where he had 
lived for twelve years, was a publisher named Arnoullet, whom, with 
the printer Geroult, Servetus took into his confidence. He engaged 
not only to pay the whole expenses, but also to add a gratuity of a 
hundred crowns. It was arranged that the printing should not be 
carried on at the ordinary place of business, but that a small house 
at some distance should be used for the purpose. ‘The printing was 
commenced on St. Michael’s Day, and in three or four months 
1,000 copies of the book were ready. 

No name appeared on the title-page, but at the end of the book 
immediately over the date the initials “‘M. S. V.” were placed, and at 
page 199, at the commencement of the dialogue between Michael 
and Petrus, the latter is made to say, “ Here he is ; Servetus is here, 
of whom I was speaking.” The reference made in the preface to 
former works on the same subject, and the introduction of Michael 
and Peter as interlocutors, just as had heen done in the “ Dialogue 
on the Trinity” twenty years before, rendered it easy to establish 
that Michael Servetus and Michael Villeneuve were one and the 
same man. 

‘The whole stock of books, when ready, was made up into bales of 
100 each and sent away, the greater part to Lyons, to the care of a 
typefounder named Pierre Merrm, who believed that the packets 
contained nothing but blank paper. It was probably intended to 
forward them, as soon as opportunity offered, to Genoa and Venice. 

Meanwhile, unknown to Servetus, a copy of the work, with a 
letter giving particulars of the printing of it, were despatched to 
Calvin at Geneva, probably by some one at Lyons, who had friends 
at Vienne, and who was in the confidence of both Servetus and 
Calvin. Armed with this evidence against the Spaniard, Calvin 
caused a letter to be written to Vienne by a young man named 
William Trie, denouncing Servetus, and enclosing the first few sheets 
of the “ Christianismi Restitutio.” By a subsequent mail he sent by the 
same man about twenty letters, which he had received from time to 
time from Servetus. On this the latter was arrested, and conveyed 
to prison on the pretence of being required to see some sick prisoner. 
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He was immediately examined closely as to his early history and the 
meaning of some of his writings. Taken by surprise as he was, he 
appears to have prevaricated and tried to hide his identity with the 
author of “ De Trinitatis Erroribus,” by pretending that in his letters 
with Calvin he had personated Servetus merely for the purpose of 
discussion. Facts looked very black against him, but he probably 
had very powerful friends, and it may have been with the connivance 
of some of them that two days afterwards he made his escape from 
prison. The whole plot was soon ferreted out by Matthew Ory, the 
Inquisitor ; the books were seized, and Servetus was condemned 
“in a pecuniary mulct of a thousand livres, to be paid to the King 
of Dauphiny ;” and the sentence went on, “as soon as he shall be 
taken he shall be drawn in a dung-cart, with his books, on the 
market-day and hour, from the gate of the Royal Palace, through 
the streets and accustomed places, to the common hall of the present 
city, and from thence to the place called the Charneve, and there he 
shall be burnt alive, with a slow fire, until his body shall be reduced 
to ashes. In the mean time the present sentence shall be executed 
in effigy, with which the said books shall be burnt.” 

This sentence was duly carried out on June 17, 1553, the effigy 
and five bales of books being burned to ashes. 

Of such action as Calvin’s in thus betraying what had been com- 
municated to him in the confidence of a letter, into the hands of a 
professed enemy of both, Erasmus expresses himself as follows : 
“ You are not ignorant how abhorrent, I do not say from virtue, but 
entirely from all humanity, it is to betray the secrets of friendship ; 
forasmuch as we detest even those who, after a breach of friendship, 
shall divulge what was said in confidence before ; nor can those of a 
generous disposition suffer themselves to betray that which they 
know, from the confidence of ancient friendship, will expose one to 
the resentment of his greatest enemies.” 

Having escaped from Vienne, Servetus probably remained in 
hiding first at Lyons. But the discovery of the whole matter, and 
his subsequent condemnation, made it imperative that he should get 
out of France. Many Spaniards were settled at Naples, and thither 
he now seems to have determined to push hisway. For some reason 
or other, probably because he expected more leniency from Refor- 
mers than from Catholics, he preferred to go through Switzerland 
rather than Piedmont. He reached Geneva, and lodged at the Rose 
Inn, intending to go by boat to Lausanne on his way to Zurich. 
Calvin, however, learned that he was in the town, and he immediately 


informed the first Syndic, and caused him to be apprehended ; and 
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here he was kept while proceedings were being taken against him, 
from August 14 to October 27. 

The people of Geneva, in the year 1553, were, and had been for 
several years, divided into two hostile parties, struggling desperately 
with each other for the supremacy. ‘The austerity and tyranny of 
Calvin had aroused against him many opponents, and it seemed ; 
now as if these were on the point of attaining the ends for which they 
had been so long striving. Calvin’s earliest attempts at ruling the 
Genevese had soon met with failure. He had first settled in Geneva | 
in 1536, but so unpopular had he become in two years, that he and 
his colleague, Farel, were formally banished from the city. Passing 
from Basle to Strasburg, he had taken up his residence in the latter 
city as Professor of Theology. But after two years, in response to a 
deputation which came and besought his return to Geneva, he con- 
sented to go back, and in September 1541 he took up his old position 
under greater advantages than before. He then laid before the 
Council the draft of his ordinances respecting Church discipline, and 
these were at once accepted. A Consistory was formed, composed 
for the most part of clergymen, with the addition of a few laymen 
—*to watch over the support of the pure doctrine and of morals.” 
The tribunal called everybody, without exception, to account for 
their slightest words or actions, and referred cases, where ecclesias- 4 
tical censure was not sufficient, to the Council. Thus Calvin had 
made himself director of the conduct as well as of the opinion of the 
Genevese. His spirit governed exclusively in the Council as in the 
Consistory, and no one could hope to succeed who set himself in 
opposition to Calvin. 

Twelve years of such bondage, however, had not been borne by 
the Genevese without indication of discontent and dissatisfaction. q 
The Council declared that clergymen could no longer be admitted f 
to its meetings, although they had not been previously excluded ; men 
who were under the Consistorial ban for some infringement of dis- 
cipline were chosen as councillors, and even open hostility was shown 
to Calvin, who wrote: “The accumulated rancour of their hearts 
breaks out from time to time ; so that when I show myself in the 
street, the curs are hounded on me.” 

To the great misfortune of Servetus it was at such a time as this 
that he arrived in Geneva. His case became the subject of dispute 
over which the two factions fought one of their bitterest struggles ; 
and although Calvin had declared some years before that if the 
Spaniard ever came to that city he should not escape with his life,' 
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' In a letter from Calvin to Farel, dated Ides of February 1546. Now in 
Paris Library. 
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yet probably the relentless Reformer was now bent on his destruction 
quite as much by a desire to defeat the opposite party as by the 
personal hatred he had for Servetus. 

The nominal prosecutor of Servetus was a creature of Calvin’s— 
a certain Nicolas de la Fontaine—who, in accordance with the law, 
had not only to bind himself over to continue the suit to a conclusion, 
but also to go to prison with the accused man, and, in compliance 
with the requirements of the 4x falionis, to engage, in case his 
charges were not made good, to undergo the penalty that would 
have fallen on the accused had they been established. 

Thirty-eight articles of impeachment were advanced against 
Servetus. One of these was that he had defamed Mr. Calvin and the 
doctrine that he preached. To this Servetus replied that he had had 
abusive language from Calvin, and that he had only answered in the 
same terms. La Fontaine produced “ Ptolemy’s Geography,” the 
annotated Bible, the “Christianismi Restitutio,” and certain MS. 
letters, and Servetus admitted that he was the author of all. It 
having been considered now that sufficient evidence had been 
furnished to warrant prosecution by the attorney-general, the court 
relieved La Fontaine of all charge, damage, and interest in the 
matter, and Servetus was committed for trial. 

At the trial, passages from “ Ptolemy’s Geography,” as to the cha- 
racter of Palestine, were adduced as proofs of the heretical opinions 
of the prisoner, and when the latter added that the notes contained 
nothing harmful, or that was not true, Calvin himself warmly inter- 
posed. And writing afterwards about the event, he says, “ When 
Servetus stood so plainly convicted of this his impiety he had nothing 
to allege in his vindication. The filthy cur, laying aside all shame, 
asserted in one word that there was no harm in it.” 

The annotations of the Pagnini Bible were produced again, and 
Servetus was examined as to his method of interpreting prophetical 
passages, and then the meaning of certain extracts from the 
“Christianismi Restitutio” was inquired into, and a letter from 
Servetus, written about six years before to Abel Pepin, a preacher at 
Geneva, was put in. It contained two remarkable passages : “It is 
perhaps far from agreeable to you that I should concern myself with 
Michael’s war in the Apocalypse, or that I should desire to bring you 
into the strife. But do so much as consider that passage narrowly, 
and you will soon perceive who the men were to be who would 
engage in that quarrel, namely, such as were resolved to expose their 
lives to death for the blood and the testimony of Jesus Christ.”. . . 
‘“‘ That I must die for the cause I have espoused I certainly know ; but 
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I am not at all cast down on that account, since by that I shall be a 
disciple made like to his master.” 

Some days afterwards Calvin came into court attended by all the 
ministers of Geneva, and undertook to prove that the teaching of the 
early fathers of the Church was opposed to that of Servetus. After 
Calvin and the prisoner had had a long dispute as to the meaning of 
the word Zersona, the court adjourned, but before doing so the judges 
gave permission for Servetus to be provided, at his own cost, with 
such books as he needed, which could be obtained in Geneva or 
Lyons. Some paper and ink, with which the prisoner was now for 
the first time furnished, enabled him to send in a petition on the 
following day. In this he pointed out that the prosecution, as a 
criminal, of a man on account of the views he held on doctrine was 
contrary to the Scriptures and to the ancient Church ; and he begged 
that, as he was a foreigner, wholly unacquainted with the customs of 
the country, and of how he should proceed, he might be allowed an 
advocate. But to this very reasonable request, although subsequently 
repeated more than once, the judges did not accede. 

The Syndics and Council of Geneva now addressed a letter to the 
authorities of Vienne, asking that the documents connected with the 
trial of Michael Villeneuve might be sent to them ; and, three days 
after, they received a letter saying that these documents could not be 
forwarded, but that, if the prisoner were delivered over to them, the 
sentence already passed on him would be carried into effect. Servetus 
was hereupon asked if he preferred remaining in the hands of the 
Council or to be sent back to Vienne. Knowing full well that a cruel 
death most certainly awaited him in France, and hoping that no such 
punishment was in store for him here, he fell on his knees and 
besought the Council to do what they would with him, but in no case 
to send him back to Vienne. 

The trial was accordingly continued. . 

Meanwhile, Servetus lay in one of the foul cells set apart for 
criminals of the lowest class, and we find him writing in a petition, 
dated September 15 : “Calvin is resolved that I should rot in a 
prison to please him. I am eaten up with lice. My hose are worn 
to pieces and I have no change, nor another doublet, and only one 
shirt, and that in tatters.” 

Another petition, dated a week later, ends with the words: 
**Wherefore, my lords, I desire that my false accuser should be 
punished pena falionis, and confined to prison as I am, till he or I 
be condemned to death or to some other punishment. I am willing 
to die if he is not convicted both of this and other things which I 
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shall lay to his charge. I beg of you, my lords, to do me justice, 
Justice, my lords, justice ! ” 

Finally, on October 10, comes his last appeal: “It is now 
three weeks since I desired to have a hearing, but could not obtain 
it. I beseech you, for the love of Jesus Christ, not to deny me what 
you would not deny a Turk, when I beg you to do me justice. I 
have several things to tell you that are very important and necessary. 
As to what you may have ordered to be done for me in the way of 
cleanliness, I have to inform you that nothing has been done, and 
that I am in a more miserable condition than ever. In addition to 
which, I suffer terribly from the cold and from colic, and my 
rupture, which causes me miseries of other kinds that I should feel 
shame in writing about more particularly. It is very cruel that I am 
neither allowed to speak nor to have my pressing wants supplied. 
For the love of God, my lords, either in pity or in duty, give some 
orders in my behalf.” 

During this time a letter was sent by the Council of Geneva to the 
different Swiss churches, asking for an expression of opinion on the 
case of Servetus. ‘The answers came back in due course, and the 
Spaniard was declared to be an intolerable monster of impiety, and 
to have revived the wicked errors “with which Satan did formerly 
disturb the Church.” The Church of Zurich was more vehement than 
the rest in exhorting the magistrates to deal severely with him. 

On the morning of October 27, Servetus was summoned “to 
learn the pleasure of my lords the Councillors and Justices of Geneva,” 
and before the porch of the Hotel de Ville he heard his condemna- 
tion : “ To be burned alive, along with thy books, printed as well as 
written with thy hand, until thy body be reduced to ashes. So shall 
thy days end, and thou be made an example to others who would do 
as thou hast done.” 

The sentence was immediately carried into execution. Ina few 
hours Calvin’s most subtle disputant had for ever ceased to trouble 
him, and the world was the poorer by one loving, faithful spirit. 


CHARLES MCRAE. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL DIVERSIONS, 


| gee science is a plant of slow growth. Most existing 

branches of scientific study have had to wage long and bitter 
conflicts, not only with ignorance, but with sciolism and empiricism. 
Ignorance still exists, although the extent of its dominion has been, 
and is heing, reduced at an increasingly rapid rate, and quacks 
and empirics have not yet been altogether driven out from certain 
departments of science. But, broadly ‘speaking, in most lines of 
scientific study it is now generally recognised that a man has no right 
to speak or write on such subjects unless he has at least studied, and 
has some practical acquaintance with, the principles and methods of 
the particular science with regard to which he publishes his opinions 
and conclusions. No one, for instance, would find an audience or 
a medium of publication for his notions on astronomy, or geology, or 
biology, who did not recognise the existence of law, the dependence 
of effect upon cause, and the consequent futility of guesswork. 

One branch of scientific study, however, is still haunted to some 
extent by empiricism. Philology, notwithstanding the vast amount 
of solid work that has heen accomplished in recent years by the 
united labours of many scholars, both English and foreign, is yet 
somewhat overrun by the believers in guesswork and the pleased 
exhibitors of their own nescience. A man who, knowing nothing 
of biology, would naturally hesitate to offer an opinion on the rela- 
tionship between various forms of animal life, will yet, although 
equally ignorant of phonetic laws and of word-history, put forward 
etymological guesses without any hesitation at all ; and these guesses 
he will propose, not as guesses, to be taken for what they are worth, 
but as serious contributions to philological study. And too often 
the ordinary reader or the casual inquirer, being equally ignorant of 
the foundations of scientific etymology, is imposed upon by the easy 
confidence of the philological quack, and the chaff of guesswork is 
accepted as the grain of fact. 

The value of many popular works of reference has been in some 
degree vitiated by the leaning of their_authors to easy-going and 
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unscientific methods. As an example of how little attention was 
paid to scientific etymology even in quite recent years, it may be 
mentioned that the wonderful derivation of “curmudgeon ” from ceur 
méchant, first advanced by some sapient correspondent of Dr. John- 
son, and afterwards adopted by various lexicographical copyists, was 
gravely put forward little more than twenty years ago, in the pages of 
Notes and Queries, by the late Lord Lyttelton as the accepted etymo- 
logy of the word, and no note of protest or objection appeared from 
any member of the numerous band of scholars and men of letters 
who then contributed to that invaluable periodical. 

For information on points of etymology one naturally turns to the 
dictionaries ; and the vast improvements that have been made of 
late years in these indispensable books of reference mark the great 
advance that has been made in philological science. The improve- 
ments and developments made in English dictionaries during the 
last ten or fifteen years amount almost toa revolution in lexicography. 
For a long period many English scholars had bewailed the inadequacy 
of existing dictionaries. In 1857 Archbishop Trench, then Dean of 
Westminster, pointed out “ Some Deficiencies in our English Diction- 
aries” in a paper read before the Philological Society ; and asa 
direct result of this paper the collection of materials for a great dic- 
tionary on historical principles was commenced by the members of 
that society. But although started with great zeal and enthusiasm, this 
project, from a variety of causes, hung fire for many years, and it was 
not until 1879 that the undertaking was placed on a firm footing by 
the action of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press ; and even after 
this date several years elapsed before the appearance of the first part 
of the “ New English Dictionary” gladdened the eyes of lovers of 
their mother tongue. 

In the mean time, the labours of the late Mr. Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, of Professor Skeat, of Dr. Hunter, Mr. Fitzedward Hall, and 
many other scholars, have done much to clear the ground and to 
show that etymology is founded upon law and historical development, 
and can be proved by literary evidence. In the early days of lexi- 
cography, before Johnson’s time, and even after the publication of 
the doctor’s great book, dictionary-makers did not trouble themselves 
very much about etymology. They gave the derivations of compara- 
tively few words, and when without the guide of direct connection 
with the classic languages of Greece and Rome, they guessed right 
valiantly. No dictionary-maker liked in those days to confess his 
ignorance. The derivation of a word might be unknown, but the 
industrious compiler would not honestly say so. He preferred to 
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guess at an origin and support the guess with a more or less un- 
founded explanation or anecdote, introduced by the word “ because.” 
An etymology which needs “ because,” and the explanation to which 
that word leads, is usually untrustworthy. 

One of the best of the old dictionaries was Skinner's “ Etymo- 
logicon Linguze Anglicanz,” published in 1671. But the author of 
this really valuable book, when he came to the difficult word “to 
shrive ”—the exact derivation of which is still uncertain—attributed 
its origin to the Latin scribere, as others had done and some still do, 
but went on to explain that it was so connected decause the names of 
persons confessing to a priest were taken down in writing—which, as 
everyone knows, is entirely opposed to the universal practice of the 
Catholic Church. 

Pure guesses are plentiful in these old books. Ina dictionary 
published anonymously in 1689, called “Gazophylacium Anglica- 
num,” the author derives “ hazel-nut,” or “ hasle-nut,” as he spells it, 
by giving the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic equivalents ; and he then 
adds, “all perhaps from our word haste, because it is ripe before 
wall-nuts and chestnuts.” But as the anonymous compiler acknow- 
ledges in his preface that the chief reason why he busied himself 
therein was to save his time from being worse employed, the reader 
must not be too critical. Nearly a century later was published a 
“Complete English Dictionary,” by the Rev. Frederick Barlow. 
This work contains various entertaining etymologies. ‘ Hugger- 
mugger,” the author says, is “ corrupted, perhaps, from Auger mocker, 
to hug or embrace in the dark.” One can only wish that the rev- 
erend writer had condescended to quote an example of this word 
“‘huger mocker” used in the sense given. It is an uncanny word, 
and must assuredly have been evolved, like the typical German’s 
camel, from the inner consciousness of the compiler. 

** Porcelain,” he remarks, with modest hesitation, is “ supposed 
to be derived from four cent annes, Fr. for a hundred years, it having 
been imagined that the materials were matured under ground for 
that term of years.” “ Jeopardy” is boldly “ derived from Jerdu, Fr. 
I have lost.” ‘“ J’ai perdu” the author must surely have intended to 
write, as the sound of the phrase slightly resembles that of the 
English word. This resemblance in sound between words of differ- 
ent languages is one of the rocks against which unwary guessers at 
etymologies most often strike. From such a similarity the guesser 
jumps to his conclusions without taking the smallest cognizance of 
the history of the words in their respective tongues ; and word-history 
is the key to etymology. 
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Many entertaining derivations may be found in the “ Dictionary 
of the Turf, the Ring, the Chase, the Pit, the Bon-ton, and the 
Varieties of Life,” published in 1824 by the writer who called himself 
Jon Bee, but whose real name was Badcock. “ Virago,” he says, is 
derived from vir, Latin for mankind, and acu, sharp ; and under 
“‘ poney ” we learn that “ Poéne is a Latin word for pain or painful- 
ness, and all the little wild horses being malformed so as to give one 
an idea that they walk in pain (or poéne), thence comes poney” ; 
and after so lucid an explanation, who can doubt it? It is somewhat 
difficult, moreover, to see the connection between such words as 
these and the title, broad as it is, of Jon Bee’s book. 

Most dictionaries of this kind are weak in their etymology, for 
slang has always been a tempting field for guesswork. So many 
popular words and purases are of uncertain origin, and so many are 
continually undergoing change of meaning, as well as, in some cases, 
change of form, that speculative etymology has held high festival in 
the pages of most slang dictionaries. | Not many months ago a cor- 
respondent of one of the leading daily newspapers was gravely pro- 
pounding as a new discovery, in correction of some one else, the absurd 
old story about a Judge Hooke and a Judge Crooke of the time of 
Charles I., in explanation of the phrase “ by hook or by crook.” A 
light acquaintance with the history of the phrase would have shown 
this sapient etymologist that his story was a myth, for “by hook or 
by crook ” is found in the “ Faery Queen” and in many much older 
English books. 

Occasionally a dictionary compiler, or a writer on words, has a 
craze for deriving everything from some particular language. Mr. 
Barlow and other lexicographers of the last century, such as Ben- 
jamin Martin, whose}“ Lingua Britannica Reformata” was issued in 
1749, were very fond of deriving a great many words from the Danish 
and from what they called the Belgic. The latter in particular is 
responsible for scores of derivations. In 1783 a Norfolk clergyman, 
the Rev. G. W. Lemon, published a dictionary in which etymology 
fairly ran riot in Greek roots. Everything was Greek to this. com- 
piler. Such words as cap, lace, apron, silk, scissors, pins, whip, 
saddle, spur ; such phrases as “the deuce take it,” “spick and span,” 
were one and all derived by Mr. Lemon from the Greek. Early in 
the present century another Norfolk rector, the Rev. Walter Whiter, 
issued a dictionary wherein the etymology was based on a very novel 
and curious theory. It is best stated in the words of the inventor’s 
own title-page. In his book he says, ‘It is shown that consonants 
are alone to be regarded in discovering the affinities of words, and 
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that the vowels are to be wholly rejected ; that languages contain the 
same fundamental idea, and that they are derived from the Earth, 
and the operations, accidents, and properties belonging to it. With 
illustrations drawn from various languages.” And the writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some twenty or more different tongues, Euro- 
pean and Eastern. Scholars have not cared to renew their philolo- 
gical strength by touching mother earth in this fashion, and why the 
poor vowels should be excommunicated in so wholesale a manner is 
a puzzle not easily to be explained. 

To Mr. Whiter succeeds Mr. Bellenden Ker. This gentleman 
issued his “ Essay on the Archaeology of our Popular Phrases and 
Nursery Rhymes” in 1834. In this amusing book the author saw 
everything through Dutch spectacles. By rather a roundabout, but 
sufficiently extraordinary, process of reasoning, he sees in Dutch the 
original form of English, so, whenever he can get a Dutch phrase or 
sentence having a certain amount of resemblance in sound to an 
English popular rhyme or proverb, he proves to his own satisfaction 
that the latter is derived from the former. A sample or two of this 
methodical madness may not be unedifying. “To go to the dogs,” 
Mr. Ker says, is the Dutch (oe goé, toe de dog’s (money gone, credit 
gone too). ‘“‘ Dog-weary” is the Dutch doge waere hie (being long 
on one’s legs tells at last). So that when Biondello in the Zaming 
of the Shrew runs to Lucentio, exclaiming 

O master, master, I have watch’d so long 

That I’m dog-weary, 
he merely wishes to give his master a gentle intimation that being 
long on his legs had told at last. One of the most remarkable per- 
formances in Mr. Bellenden Ker’s “Essay” is the note on the 
phrase “It makes my blood run cold.” This Mr. Ker explains as 
meaning “It puts me in a passion, it exasperates me; and said 
when something takes place which has a strong effect upon the 
feelings, Zt muyck’s meé bloeder een kule ; q.e. the muck when blood 
is joined with it (poured upon it) soon grows hot ; soon generates 
heat ; a phenomenon known to everyone. So that ‘it makes my 
blood run cold,’ that is, it sets me all on fire, it inflames me, puts me 
in a heat.” From this note we gather, in addition to the valuable 
etymological suggestion, that cold and heat mean the same thing, 
and are, in fact, convertible terms. But Mr. Ker’s laborious volumes 
need not be further disturbed—that way madness lies. 

The latest example of this strange fenchant for far-fetched 
reference of the least allied of words to one particular source was 
the fondness of the late Dr, Charles Mackay for Gaelic etymologies. 
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This able writer wrote numerous magazine articles and published 
more than one ponderous tome, in which great numbers of words 
were traced to the Gaelic by a process which somewhat resembled 
Mr. Bellenden Ker’s method, for it was really little more than the 
dragging in by neck and heels of some Gaelic word or phrase which 
bore a resemblance in sound, if not always in meaning, to the English 
word or phrase under discussion. 

Authors who, without professing any special philological know- 
ledge, make etymological shots in the course of their work, naturally 
often come to grief. Cobbett, in one of his “ Rural Rides,” passed 
through the Berkshire village of Inkpen—which, he says, was 
certainly named by some author. This was perhaps intended to be 
jocular, but Madame D’Arblay was quite serious when she wrote in 
her “ Diary”: ‘ Surely our colloquial use of the word Phlegm must 
be derived from the character of the Flemings.” The lady’s Greek 
must have got very rusty, or she would hardly have made so very 
wild a shot. 

Another guess of this sort has connected Flanders with the turnip. 
A certain writer on “ Improved Agriculture,” named Vanderstraeten, 
whose book was published in 1816, remarks with regard to that 
vegetable : “I should much incline to believe that it has been from 
Brabant, rather than Flanders, that the culture of these roots passed 
into England, if I knew with certainty that the name of ¢urnip, which 
is given to them in England, was not more ancient than the reign of 
Queen Anne ; for there is, near Brussels, a place called Turneppe, 
which made part of the cantonments occupied by the army under 
the Duke of Marlborough.” Unfortunately for the writer’s theory, 
the word “turnip” zs more ancient than the reign of Queen Anne, 
for did not Anne Page, when offered marriage with Doctor Caius, 


exclaim ?— 
Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ the earth, 


And bowl’d to death with turnips ! 


These stray absurdities dropped casually by the pen of a too 
imaginative writer may be forgiven, for they at least amuse the 
reader and are not likely to mislead many inquirers after knowledge. 
But the case is somewhat different with the outrages upon etymology 
that from time to time are put before readers in articles, professedly 
written for instruction, in newspapers and popular perio‘licals. A 
Scotch paper, about three years ago, contained the following, which, 
by the way, takes us once more to Flanders: “ As a curious illus-. 
tration of the changes words undergo, that of canteen may be cited. 
It is, as everybody knows, a vessel in which soldiers during a campaign 
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carry water or other fluids. When the Duke of Marlborough’s army 
was in Flanders, they called this vessel a ¢én can. The French 
adopted the vessel into their army, and, in accordance with the 
genius of their language, they placed the adjective after the noun, 
making it can-tin, pronounced canteen. In this form the English 
again took the word from the French, and canteen it must ever re- 
main.” Really, the English language appears to be greatly indebted 
to the Duke of Marlborough’s army and Flanders. The discerning 
reader will also observe that /, at the end of a word, is pronounced 
teen in French. As a matter of fact the derivation of the English 
“canteen” is somewhat doubtful, but the French cantine (Italian 
cantina), a cellar or cave, certainly had priority of the English word. 
The editor who could put forward the “ tin-pot ” story as fact, could 
hardly have had much respect for his readers. 

A well-known and popular weekly journal of science—it would 
be unkind to give its name—not long ago had two articles on words 
which contained some extraordinary feats in the manufacture of 
derivations. A few of their beauties must suffice. “Kill” and 
*‘ hill” are proved to be the same word, and “horse” is the same 
word as the Gothic athws. Domesday is derived from domus dei, 
the house of God, because the Domesday Book was one pre- 
served in a sacred building—which explanation is quite worthy of 
Mr. Bellenden Ker. Further, “navvy” is a corruption of the Danish 
nabo, a neighbour, and the verb to “cow” is merely a contraction 
of “coward,” and so on with many other equally remarkable dis- 
coveries. This sort of thing is amusing in dictionaries of the 
pre-scientific period, but in a paper which professes to be a journal 
of “exact ” science it is altogether discreditable. 

Apart from these special eccentricities in root-discovery, which 
can be traced to their originators and can consequently be directly 
attacked and “nailed to the counter” as spurious etymons, there 
are many popular etymologies whose authors are unknown, but 
which crop up from time to time and are recognised as old friends. 
Among these are the curious results arrived at by the simple separa- 
tion of a word into its component syllables, with occasionally a 
little judicious manipulation. The process is delightfully simple. 
“ Mendicant” is “ mend I can’t.” “ Ratafia” need present no diffi- 
culty, for is it not obviously from ves rata fiat, because—no 
etymology of this kind would be happy without its “because ”— 
on the conclusion of a bargain the parties take together a glass of 
liqueur? Partridges are so called because they lie in the hollows of 
the fallows and so part the ridges. Quinine is named after Dr, 
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Quin, and golosh is just as plainly a corruption of Goliath’s shoes. 
The list need hardly be prolonged. Most people are familiar with 
verbal gymnastics of this kind. 

The great difficulty seems to be to persuade people that there is 
no royal road to etymology, any more than there is to any other 
science. Derivations cannot be “jumped” like an Australian 
claim. The man who wishes to study words and their origins for 
himself, will find that, however interesting the pursuit may be 
—and few studies are more interesting, and indeed fascinating, 
to a mind so inclined—it will involve no small labour. The writer 
who wishes to speak with authority regarding the derivation of the 
component parts of his mother tongue will need to be familiar with 
the sources of English, with the classic languages, the various 
Teutonic tongues and dialects and the early Celtic elements, as 
well as with the modern European languages. He should know 
his native tongue in its earliest forms as in its later developments, 
and he can never be too much convinced of the importance of the 
knowledge of word-history. 

In order to speak with certainty as to the derivation of a word 
it is necessary to know at what period, and in what form, it entered 
the language ; from what source it was imported, and the various 
modifications of form, as well as of meaning, that it has undergone 
since its fitst appearance in English. The labour involved in such 
a study conducted independently would be immense, but the ground 
has been greatly cleared and prepared by the labours of the Early 
English Text and other publishing Societies, who have made 
accessible the materials for the study of the language during some 
of its most important periods, hitherto dark and little known, even 
by scholars. And the “ New English Dictionary,” so slowly issuing 
from the Clarendon Press, and founded largely on these new ma- 
terials, will gradually form a standard of word-history, complete to 
date, and of etymology, to which additions will hereafter be made, 
but which must inevitably form the starting-point for all future 
lexicographical development. 


GEORGE L. APPERSON. 
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THE PROPER DIET FOR COLD 
WEATHER. 


T is a marked trait in humanity to believe readily what it is 
pleasant to believe, and in nothing do we see a more striking 
instance of this than in the matter of food. ‘There are very few 
people indeed who are not under the impression that, given well- 
cooked food, an individual cannot do better than eat to almost any 
extent. They believe that the more they eat the more they nourish 
themselves, forgetting that what is properly digested and assimilated 
is what is best for the requirements of the system and robust health— 
not what is devoured. “ Man,” says Cardan, “is the only animal 
that eats when not hungry and drinks when not thirsty.” To this he 
is tempted partly by custom that crams into one day as many meals 
as should suffice for two, and partly by the refinements of cookery 
that tempt him when satiated with one dish to eat of another, and so 
on till more food is taken than the requirements of the system 
demand. ‘To a large number of people the pleasures of the table are 
the best part of their existence ; and if the aim of such people is a 
few years of pleasure and a great many of repentance, well, they get 
what they bargain for. But of course, on the other hand, life would 
not be worth living if a person went about with a pair of scales 
weighing all the food he took, and a wise man would no more do 
this than he would go to the opposite extreme and eat for the sake 
of eating and the gratification of the palate. I wonder, taking the 
following two examples of humanity, which an ordinary person would 
think the best to follow: one represents the glutton, and the other 
the anchorite. 

Dr. Fordyce, a physician at St. Thomas’s Hospital in the last 
century, noticing the ways of carnivorous animals, and profiting, as 
he thought, b; his own chemical and physical studies, came to the 
conclusion that one meal a day was all that was necessary ; and it is 
said that the following was his ordinary mode of living. At four 
o’clock in the af:ernoon he presented himself at Dolly’s chop-house, 
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and took his seat at a table reserved for him. Immediately on his 
atrival the cook would place a pound and a half of rump steak upon 
the gridiron ; and while it was cooking the Doctor would amuse 
himself with some such trifle as half a boiled capon, or a plate of 
fish, and a glass or two of brandy, his regular allowance being a 
quarter of a pint. Then came the steak with a full complement of 
bread and potatoes, and it was always served with a tankard of strong 
ale. This was followed by a bottle of old port ; and when the 
dinner was finished, as it invariably was in an hour and a half, he 
walked leisurely to his rooms in Essex Street in the Strand, where he 
met his class and gave his lecture on Chemistry. The antithesis of 
this physician was the well-known Cornaro, an Italian noble, who 
enjoyed health and vigour of mind and body to an advanced age on 
a very restricted diet, amounting in weight to no more than 12 oz. 
a day. ‘This consisted of bread, meat, the yolk of an egg, and soup, 
with which he took 14 oz. of the light wine of the country. He 
lived to the age of nearly one hundred years, in possession of all his 
faculties, and wrote his several discourses on the advantages of a 
temperate life in his eighty-third and subsequent years. It is most 
curious that he should have lived to this age, for until he reached 
forty he indulged in intemperate habits of eating and drinking and 
other pleasures that induce ill-health, and in consequence of excesses 
became subject to disorders that made his life a burden. At middle 
age he was advised by his physicians to submit to severe regimen 
and restricted diet. By this means he soon regained health and 
strength and freedom from pain and depression of spirits. His 
treatises have been translated into numerous European languages, 
and for a very long time were very popular, a great many persons 
adopting his system. He was indeed the Banting of that epoch. 

Though health, length of life, pleasure, and everything that 
makes existence worth prolonging depend upon the food we eat 
and its proper assimilation, I do not think that many care to 
follow the example of Cornaro, nor is it necessary that they should 
do so, any more than it would be advisable to follow that of 
Dr. Fordyce. Enjoyment of the pleasures of the table is by no 
means incompatible with long life under certain very simple con- 
ditions easily carried out in everyday life—conditions that do not 
entail the life of an anchorite or the self-control of a philosopher. 
Snymdiris the Sybarite never saw the sun rise or set as much as 
once in twenty years, yet he perhaps compressed more pleasure 
into his short life than the anchorite who sees it rise every morning 
during his long but monotonous existence. 
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It seems a curious anomaly that man, the only animal supposed 
to be endowed with reason, should know or care so little about 
the use in the system and ultimate destination of the food he eats, 
when really his enjoyment of life and his very existence depend 
upon whether it nourishes him or not, and is the proper food for 
his particular constitution ; for no two constitutions are exactly 
alike, or require exactly the same food for their well-being. In hot 
weather or in cold weather a person puts on clothes according to the 
season—furs in winter, or calicoes in summer ; but with regard to 
food—a more potent factor in keeping up the temperature of the body 
—he eats just the same things winter or summer, é/ he can get them, 
and they are pleasant to the palate. Indeed, few people ever 
take the trouble to learn what are the uses in the system of the 
ordinary food of everyday consumption, and yet, meat, fat, bread, 
farinaceous food, and sugar all fulfil important objects in the eco- 
homy, and if taken in anything like proper proportion, according 
to season, tend to keep the body warm and healthy and insure 
immunity from attacks of cold, gout, indigestion, influenza, and other 
congestive ailments, to a larger extent than most people imagine. 
The tendency to sudden chill is lessened in a greater degree by 
warmth from within the body, that is, by warmth generated by food, 
than by warmth from without—by clothes; and for this reason, 
that where the body is warmed by the chemical conversion of food 
into heat, the process goes on equably, and does not suddenly 
cease, whereas where it is kept warm by clothes, a garment may 
be forgotten. We all know that sudden chill, such as is induced 
by going out from a warm room into a cold atmosphere, or leaving 
off a winter garment in our uncertain climate, where the temperature 
varies so many degrees in a few hours, is one of the commonest 
causes of diseases that carry off the sufferer, often a person a/- 
parently strong and in the prime of life, in a few days. A starving 
man falls an easy victim to any epidemic that may be going about, 
and of course is less able to resist its outcome ; and let it not be 
forgotten that in the sense in which I speak a man may live 
luxuriously and still be @ starving man as far as his ability to 
withstand the effect of an acute attack of illness is concerned. His 
system may be starved of those foods that produce warmth and 
energy, but loaded with those that produce fas, gout poison, and 
acidity, and where the system is choked with products that should 
be eliminated in the ordinary operations of life, itis not as well 
able to throw off disease as where it is in perfect order. A drain 
choked with refuse is a household danger ; a eum choked with 
refuse is an individual danger. 
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I have always maintained that the study of dietetics should form 
part of a liberal education ; but, alas! it does not form to the extent 
it ought the education of the ordinary practitioner ; and I feel cer- 
tain that there is much yet to learn as to the proper diet that people 
suffering from fever and other acute inflammatory diseases should 
have given them. I firmly believe that if fever patients had more 
beef tea and animal food, and less farinaceous messes, it would 
oftener conduce to their recovery. In the case of fever, diet is 
everything and physic nothing, or at any rate next to nothing, for 
physic in fever can only be used to combat untoward symptoms that 
may arise during the course of the disease ; and still, when the heat 
of the body is many degrees above the normal standard, most 
physicians push in heat-producing food, farinaceous especially, 
where they should give beef-tea and those animal essences that 
sustain and stimulate the nervous and muscular power. In the 
treatment of fever, and many other acute diseases, the physician 
stands much in the position of a captain of a ship in a storm: he 
cannot control the storm, but, if he is an experienced pilot, he 
can guide his ship and keep her afloat until the storm is over. 
The captain sees the dangers ahead, and steers clear of them ; so the 
physician should endeavour to guide his patient through the whirl- 
wind in the system—if I may so express it—that a fever really is ; 
and here dietetics, properly used, are his sheet-anchor. 

While on this subject I should like to expose what my experience 
teaches me is another fallacy in diet. Gouty people are told not to 
eat much meat. Now, most of the patients I treat, either personally 
or by correspondence, for corpulency, are gouty or rheumatic, or 
both, for, as a matter of fact, gout and fat are twin brothers. To 
get rid of fat safely and pleasantly at the rate of 12 to 16 lbs. a 
month, and improve the general condition at the same time, the diet 
has to be carefully adjusted both in its constituents and in its 
quantity, and meat has to form by far the greatest part of it, and what 
is the result? Why, gout and rheumatism vanish like snow in the sun. 
In this case the waste—if there is any—is largely eliminated by the 
kidneys, and it is necessary during the process to give more fluid—a 
harmless tumbler of /o/ water twice or three times a day being the best. 
And here I may parenthetically remark that people who live well and 
take but little exercise would live twice as long if they began and 
ended the day with a tumbler of hot water.' There seem to be very 


' There is invariably an excess of acidity in the system of those who live freely 
and do not take much exercise. Such people benefit greatly ky a weekly tumbler 
of some harmless alkaline mineral water, For such a purpose the Franz Josef is 
the best. It is almost tasteless. 
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mistaken impressions among people who should know better as to 
the effects in a climate like ours of animal food, and, if experience 
teaches anything, it has taught me this, that animal food should be 
taken to a far greater extent than it is by the gouty and the obese, 
the objection raised to it being that it gives the Aidneys too much 
work. I should like to know whether animal food causes half the 
mischief to the kidneys that alcohol does, and, as far as I can see, 
few people trouble themselves much when they are drinking bad 
wines or poisonous spirits about their kidneys. Only a few days 
ago an officer who had spent years in India, and who came home a 
martyr to gout and fat, wrote to me saying that he had been warned 
in India and England to take but little animal food, but that since 
he had taken by my advice, for the reduction of his obesity, a diet 
containing a very large proportion of animal food, he had been 
perfectly free from gout, and that he was quite certain he had been 
living on a wrong dietary all his life. His case is one out of a great 
number I could instance. 

Many races of men live entirely on animal food, and these are 
the most hardy, and, from all I have been able to gather on the 
subject, the most free from diseases of al/ kinds. Sir Francis Head 
says of the Pampas Indians: ‘They are all horsemen, or, rather, 
pass their lives on horseback. In spite of the climate, which is 
burning hot in summer and freezing in winter, these brave men, who 
have never yet been subdued, are entirely naked, and have not even 
a covering for their head. They live together in tribes, each of 
which is governed by a cicique, but they have no fixed place of 
residence. Where the pasture is good, there are they to be found, 
until it is consumed by their horses, and they then instantly move to 
a more verdant spot. They have neither dread, fruit, nor vegetables, 
but they subsist entirely on the flesh of their mares.” Describing 
the effect on himself of this diet, Sir Francis says: “ After I had 
been riding three or four months, and had lived on beef and water, 
I found myself in a condition which I can only describe by saying 
that I felt no exertion could kill me, although I constantly arrived so 
completely exhausted that I could not speak ; yet a few hours’ sleep 
upon my saddle on the ground always so completely restored me 
that, for a week, I could daily be upon my horse before sunrise, 
could ride till two or three hours after sunset, and have really tired 
ten or twelve horses a day. This will explain the immense distances 
which people in South America are said to ride, which I am confident 
could only be done on beef and water.” The Guachos of the 
Argentine Republic live entirely on roast beef and salt, scarcely ever 
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tasting farinaceous or other vegetable food, and their sole beverage 
is Maté or Paraguay tea taken without sugar. 

As the waste of animal food in those who lead indolent lives is 
carried off by the kidneys, it is very desirable that they should be kept 
well flushed with plenty of water, for pure water is to the kidneys what 
fresh air is to the lungs, and taken in the early morning, preferably 
as hot as it can be sipped, it washes away the unhealthy secretions 
that have accumulated in the stomach during the night, and stimu- 
lates it to healthy action, and then, passing on through the system 
until it reaches the kidneys, carries away by their aid the uric-acid 
gout poison, and other impurities that should have no fixed habitation 
in the body at all, and would not have if the sufferer were properly 
dieted for even two or three weeks each year. 

There is no reason why, with proper food taken according to 
season, at proper intervals and in proper quantity, men should not 
live invariably, accidents excepted, to a hundred years; in fact, 
taking the length of life of animals as a criterion, this should be the 
length of life in men. The length of life of an animal should be 
four times the years it takes for it to arrive at maturity ; and, as a 
man may be said to arrive at perfect maturity at the age of twenty- 
five years, so he should on this hypothesis live to a hundred. 
Undoubtedly intemperate eating and drinking are the commonest 
causes of the different organs wearing out before their time. “Glut- 
tony,” says an old writer, “kills more than the sword ;” and the 
words of the Preacher, “ Excess of food breedeth sickness, and 
gluttony causeth choleric diseases ; by surfeiting many perish, but 
he that dieteth himself prolongeth his life” (Ecclus. chap. xxxvii. 
ver. 29, 30), shows that three thousand years ago this truth was be- 
lieved and enunciated. The glutton looks the glutton ; he becomes 
coarse-featured, bloated, and heavy. The glutton is to be pitied, 
for the habit grows upon him, marring him physically and even 
intellectually ; in fact, it is not going too far to say that a man’s 
intellectual strength and capacity are greatly influenced by diet. The 
man who eats pork, as some writer says, thinks pork ; and the man 
who drinks beer thinks beer. Even the intellectual faculties may be 
considerably assisted and stimulated by refined dietary ; and, where 
this is properly adjusted and constructed to meet the idiosyncrasies 
and requirements of each particular individual, the appearance soon 
indicates the fact. A racehorse is not fed like a carthorse, and all 
lamps will not burn the same oil. 

Having said much on what perhaps touches the male portion of 
creation more particularly, I cannot let this opportunity pass by 
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without saying a word or two on the way in which food can be made 
to enhance and prolong the beauty of the female. A careless mode 
of life, late hours and an improper dietary, are the main causes of 
premature decay of female loveliness, It is a pity that those who 
rightly study appearance so much, and try to make the most of the 
charms with which nature has endowed them, should not study the 
only way by which these can be preserved. As a matter of fact, 
most women take a great interest in their personal appearance, but 
in their endeavours to improve this they generally go the wrong way, 
and by the use of cosmetics try to improve a complexion that owes 
its blemishes to a state of affairs due to improper food. If I were 
writing an article on the art of preserving beauty, I could lay downa 
diet for a female which would clear the complexion of every spot and 
blemish, and, if there was a redundancy of fat—a misfortune that 
spoils the most beautiful of human forms—soon bring the figure 
to its proportionate dimensions. Imagine the Venus de’ Medici 
weighted with four or five stones of adipose tissue, or one of Michael 
Angelo’s angels in the same plight, and their consequent absurd 
appearance. Under the circumstances I have just detailed, as 
improper food has been the cause of this misfortune, proper food 
should be its cure. The advantage of this would be that the ofttimes 
injurious aid of medicines, washes, dyes, and the artificial means 
used would be unnecessary, and the inroads of age delayed for very 
many years. Now, in those cases where the female figure is deformed 
by too great an amount of fat, the remedy is more simple than most 
people think. It is purely dietetic. What improper food, late hours, 
and close rooms will do for the complexion can be seen in the case 
of the débutante at the close of the London season. In this case 
every factor that can play havoc with a constitution not yet in its 
maturity is brought into requisition. Excitement at a time when the 
fires of life are burning too fiercely already, late hours, theatres, balls, 
sweets, sweet wines, take the place of the calm contentment, fresh 
air, regular meals, and sober pleasures of country life. The candle 
is burned at both ends Jefore it should be lit at all. 

After this rather long digression it is time to come to the subject 
of this article, which is primarily and more particularly to show that 
different foods are requisite to suit different seasons of the year and 
different constitutions. For the growing youth a large supply of farin- 
aceous food and sugar is necessary, and even more necessary than 
meat ; but when the body has arrived at maturity. the amount of 
tarinaceous food under ordinary circumstances should be curtailed at 
certain seasons of the year, and fats and meats taken in larger pro- 
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portion as a substitute. Certain foods, when introduced into the 
system, form muscle and energy, and certain foods are converted into 
heat. Of course the great secret is so to apportion out these different 
articles that one shall assist the other, and there shall be no waste, 
and that the heat of the body shall be kept up according to the re- 
quirements of the season. 

Now, it is well known that in very cold climates the large 
amount of fat is taken for this purpose ; indeed, the inhabitant of 
Lapland lives almost entirely on meat fat, and eats during the day 
about 12 lbs. The reason for this is that the rapid loss of heat 
from the body has to be kept up, and the craving is naturally for 
that food which forms it most quickly ; and, according to the 
universal fitness of nature, fat is there the food most easily procured, 
and is most rapidly converted in the system into heat. The Eskimos 
live chiefly on animal food, there being little or no vegetable to be 
had, fat being the representative of the carbo-hydrate constituents. 
Their food consists of the reindeer, musk ox, walrus, seals, birds, 
and salmon, and they delight in fat and marrow. 

Dr. Kane, in his Arctic Explorations, says : ‘‘ Our journeys have 
taught us the wisdom of the Eskimo appetite, and there are few 
among us who do not relish a slice of raw blubber or a chunk of 
frozen walrus beef. The liver of a walrus (aroaktonak), eaten with 
little slices of his fat, of a verity it is a delicious morsel. Fire would 
ruin the curt, pithy expression of vitality which belongs to its un- 
cooked juices. Charles Lamb’s roast pig was nothing to aroaktonak, 
I wonder that raw beef is not eaten at home. Deprived of extraneous 
fibre, it is neither indigestible nor difficult to masticate. With acids 
and condiments, it makes a salad which an educated palate cannot 
help relishing, and as a powerful and condensed heat-making ! and 
antiscorbutic food it has no rival.” 

In Smith’s Sound, where the use of raw meat seems almost 
inevitable, from the modes of living of the people, walrus holds the 
first rank. Even in our climate the ordinary healthy person should 
during the winter months eat more fat and more farinaceous food 
than during the summer. In cold weather the system can assimilate 
them and use them for the purpose of sustaining its heat to an 
extent that would in warmer weather be injurious. Again, some 
people can take an amount of fat and farinaceous food without hurt 
that in other people would become stored in the body in the form of 
corpulency, and therefore lead to an unpleasant state of affairs ; and 
where the weight of the body increases in adult life year after year 


' Dr. Kane is a little wrong here. 
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it is evident that more fat-forming food is being taken than is 
necessary. Where this has developed to very abnormal proportions 
it should be treated by scientific dieting before it becomes a diseased 
condition leading to great discomfort and premature decay.! 

Taking as an example an adult of 5 ft. 6 in. weighing 
10 st. 7 lbs., and doing ordinary -work or exercise, the following 
would be a good example of a winter diet. Of course, the menu 
could be varied from day to day, and, for an individual to know 
approximately what he should daily eat, he should omce weigh the 
quantities of a few of the common articles of diet, such as bread and 
meat. Having done this once, he can for ever after guess them. Of 
course, I am assuming in this particular case that Iam writing for people 
who eat to live, not for those who live to eat. Ihave often noticed 
that in obese, gouty, and dyspeptic people, as soon as food is properly 
selected to suit their different. idiosyncrasies, and correctly appor- 
tioned to suit their particular ailment, so that there shall be exactly 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the system, but none to be 
stored as waste, obesity, gout, and dyspepsia vanish, and a feeling of 
condition, lightness, and improved spirit ensues, to which they were 
previously strangers. Such people often express surprise that a thorough 
change of diet will do so much, but as I believe that nine-tenths of 
the diseases that afflict humanity are due to improper food, it should 
not be a matter of wonder that proper food will cure them. 

To recur to the suitable winter day’s diet for an adult doing 
ordinary exercise or work, let us proceed and give a typical example. 
In this case we begin, say at 8 a.m., with a tumbler of hot water, 
and then we come to the first meal— 


BREAKFAST, 9 A.M. : 
Two cups of tea or coffee sweetened with saccharin, a little cream, no milk 
two ounces of dry toast, or stale bread thinly buttered ; six ounces of grilled 
steak, chop, kidney, or ham, or six ounces of grilled cod, turbot, sole, 
haddock, plaice, trout, mackerel, herring, or whiting ; sauce of any kind. 


LUNCH, I.30 OR 2 P.M. : 
Six ounces of beef, mutton, or lamb, hot or cold ; six ounces of mixed 
vegetables, plainly boiled ; salad ; two or three captain’s biscuits and a little 
cheese ; a glass of bitter ale or half a pint of light rnoselle to drink. 


4 P.M. : 
A cup of afternoon tea, zothing to eat. 

7 OR 7.30 P.M. : 
A little soup ; four ounces of any fish, as at breakfast ; four ounces of any 
meat or game; six ounces of mixed végetables ; one ounce of stale bread ; 


' See Foods for the Fat: The Scientific Cure of Corpulency. By Dr. Yorke- 
Davies. (Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, London.) 3rd edition. 
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three or four ounces of light pudding or stewed fruit, and a little cheese ; 
water, a glass of bitter ale, or some light moselle, to drink. 


8.30 P.M. : 
Two cups of tea or coffee sweetened with saccharin, with added cream ; 


nothing to eat. 

Fluid may be taken during the day to satisfy thirst only. Of 
course this menu could be varied ad “id. ; but this is about the diet 
on which in winter a person would enjoy the best of health and 
condition, and it applies equally to both sexes, subject to modifica- 
tion to meet diverse circumstances, such as size, height, weight, and 
work and constitutional idiosyncrasies. It would be impossible to 
bring all these modifications to bear in the space of a short article like 
this. People who really take an interest in their own well-being 
should read some work that gives a concise exposition of dietetics, 
such as the book I wrote, and which has been previously mentioned, 
is said to do.!' The day’s diet I have here formulated is not the diet 
of Cornaro previously referred to, it is true, but it is the diet the system 
requires to enable it to resist cold and the attack of those diseases 
that come from errors in nutrition. There are few indeed who would 
not be all the better if fora fortnight once a year they underwent a 
** spring cleaning,” that is, had a fortnight’s careful dietetic treatment 
to “sweep the chimneys” and burn off the waste accumulation of 
food that has been devoured, dut not assimilated, and that is lying 
dormant in the system like a buried bomb-shell ready to burst into 
flame when subjected to any untoward influence, such as the poison 
of fever, influenza, cholera, and many other diseases. 

The amount of food necessary to sustain the heat of the body 
at its normal standard (984° Fah.) is much more than is necessary 
to repair its waste ; and the foods which generate warmth that we 
use in everyday life are farinaceous foods of all sorts, such as bread, 
tapioca, sago, rice, and so on, fats of all kinds, and sugar. The 
foods that repair the waste of the body, that is, keep up its muscular 
and nervous energy, are, more particularly, meat and animal sub- 
stances ; therefore, it stands to reason that in the winter more of 
the foods that are converted into heat and energy should be eaten 
than in the summer; and that in the summer light meats, fish, and 
green vegetables should form the basis of nourishment. If only the 
correct amount of food were taken, and its different constituents 
were properly apportioned, there would be no waste to be stored up 
in the system, as I before said, in the form of such injurious products 
as gout, fat, and acidity ; and it may be taken for granted that, where 


' Foods for the Fat. 
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a person is gouty or fat, he is eating more food, and that—for hin— 
improper food, than the system requires for its healthy maintenance, 
and a properly regulated dietary may be made to quickly remedy 
either of these abnormal conditions; in fact, it is not going too far 
to say that a proper system of diet would be far more efficacious in 
remedying diseases that arise from mal-assimilation of food than any 
medicine taken for that purpose. To attempt to cure gout, or rheu- 
matism, or indigestion, or excess of fat, by medicine, is a mistake. 
They arise from errors in diet, and can be easily removed by recti- 
fying those errors. In the hands of a dietitian diet can almost be 
made to do anything, but, of course, ordinary people cannot be 
always running to dietitians for advice, and the hints here given 
would be very useful if broadly acted upon. To properly convert 
the food we eat into heat, energy, and muscle, daily exercise should 
be taken, and more especially so in the cold weather. It is no use 
piling coal upon a fire if the chimney is foul, and the same applies 
to the human system. If it is loaded with waste products, these 
should be burned off, and the way to do this is by means of exercise 
as well as regulated abstinence. Exercise, by rapidly circulating the 
blood, acts in the same way in burning off the waste products of the 
system as blowing the fire does with the combustion of coal. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that no one can enjoy proper health or feel 
warm in cold weather without a certain amount of exercise; and the 
tendency during this season to congestive ailments, such as apoplexy, 
colds, and bronchial attacks, is very much lessened by this means. In 
the winter the skin does not act with the vigour that it does in the 
summer, as the tendency of cold weather is to contract the pores of 
the skin. To show how important the skin is as an eliminator of 
poison in the blood, it is a well-known fact that if an animal be 
painted over with any substance that prevents perspiration, it dies in 
a few hours. A great adjunct to health is undoubtedly found in the 
Turkish bath, and one of these taken once or twice a week in winter 
tends to keep the skin acting healthily. In these days portable 
Turkish baths are constructed which are very simple and efficacious. 
A very excellent aud inexpensive portable Turkish bath may be pro- 
cured from A. Catchlow, Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

I suppose I may claim to know something of the habits of the 
wealthy and the luxurious, as I minister to the one ailment that is 
more particularly associated with affluence and ease, namely, corpu- 
lency, and its twin brother, gout ; and I often notice this, that though 
the rich are most careful in thejr dress in regard to season—if in winter 
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in wools and furs, and in summer in muslins—however intellectual 
they may be, the extent of their knowledge seldom indeed includes a 
knowledge of dietetics. And still, how many thousands of them are 
constrained to go abroad once a year for two or three months to 
remedy the indiscretions of the other nine that this knowledge would 
obviate! How many of them die suddenly in middle age, shooting 
and hunting, because they will over-fatigue themselves before they 
are in condition to do it! One former Master of Hounds died in 
my arms some years ago from this cause. 

The good effect of a visit to a foreign spa is but ephemeral, for 
the victim of gout or obesity is not told what to do or what to eat 
when he returns to his luxurious home, and the consequence is he 
has to make a periodic visit there. ‘The evanescent benefit does 
not compensate for the trouble, expense, and inconvenience that 
such a visit usually entails. 

Without health life is a burden. Of what avail are wealth 
honour, beauty, without the one thing that makes it possible to 
appreciate them? Surely it is worth a little trouble to master the 
rules that add so much to the pleasures of life, and 7 it has its 
pleasures to prolong them. If the food we eat is not properly 
assimilated, if it is not correct in quantity, and in some measure 
adapted to the season and the climate we live in, sooner or later 
the different organs whose duty it is to deal with it, will cry out, and 
woe be to those who do not heed their warning ! 

Many a man in tle prime of life, doing splendid intellectual 
work, has broken down utterly and irretrievably by living on food 
that starved the nervous system, though perhaps, at the same time, it 
increased his bulk. To stimulate his flagging energies, craving for 
nourishment to sustain the brain in its ceaseless activity, he has 
perhaps sought the aid of alcohol in one of its many forms, and so 
increased the mischief until the inevitable collapse came ; and a con- 
stitution that—properly nourished by food adapted to its require- 
ments—would have lasted to old age, in the full enjoyment of that 
health that makes life worth living, nas perished in its prime, 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, 
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THE PRINCESS OF VOLDOMTR. 


What a strange thing is man, and what a stranger 
Is woman! What a whirlpool is her head, 

And what a whirlpool full of depth and danger 
Is all the rest about her! Whether wed 

Or widow, maid or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind ; whatever she has said 

Or done, is light to what she’ll say or do ; 

The oldest thing on record, and yet new. 


OPHIA AUGUSTA, Princess of Anhalt Zerbst-Bernburg, “ that 
~ woman Emperor who occupied for more than a quarter of a 
century all contemporary minds from Voltaire and Frederic the 
Great to the Khan of the Crimea and the Chief of the Kirghis,” 
ascended the throne under the title of Catherine II. in 1762, a 
month after her degraded, half-imbecile husband, Peter III., had 
been done to death in a palace near St. Petersburg—with her 
knowledge and connivance, it is now generally believed, though the 
following extract from a letter to her favourite Poniatowski, during 
the first fortnight of her widowhood, gives a very different version 
of the calamity : 

eee After this I placed the deposed Emperor under the 
command of Alexis Orloff, with four chosen officers and a detachment 
of quiet and sober men, and sent him to a distance of 27 versts 
from St. Petersburg to a place called Rapscha, very retired but 
very pleasant, where he was to remain while decent and comfortable 
apartments were prepared for him at Schliisselburg, and relays of 
horses placed on the road. But it pleased God to dispose otherwise. 
Terror had brought on a dysentery, which continued for three days 
and stopped on the fourth. He drank to excess on that day, for he 
had everything he wanted except his liberty. He had, however, 
asked me for nothing but his mistress, his dog, his negro, and his 
violin ; but for fear of scandal, and not wishing to increase the general 
excitement, I sent him only the three last-named. The sickness 
again came on, accompanied by delirium. He was two days in this 
condition, which was followed by excessive weakness, and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the physicians, he at last sunk, demanding a 
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Lutheran clergyman. I was afraid the officers might have poisoned 
him, so much was he hated. I had him opened, but not a trace of 
poison could be discovered. The stomach was very healthy, but the 
liver was inflamed, and he had been carried off by a stroke of 
apoplexy. His heart was excessively small, and also dried up.” 

The poor wretch had been strangled by the hands of the giant 
Alexis himself, whose elder brother Gregory shortly afterwards com- 
pletely superseded Poniatowski. 

Even during her courtship and early married life, Catherine had 
never occupied a corner of that shrivelled organ ; and, though Peter 
had almost entirely relied for guidance on the judgment and astute 
discretion of his brilliant young wife during the eleven years they 
lived together under the argus eye of the Empress Elizabeth, yet the 
moment death freed him from thraldom he avowed his intention of 
repudiating the Czarina and her son, and of sharing the crown with 
his favourite, Elizabeth Voronzoff, the plainest and dullest of her 
ladies-in-waiting, according to Catherine’s personal memoirs. 

“Qn the occasion of the celebration of peace with the King of 
Prussia,” she writes, ‘‘after having publicly insulted me at table, he 
(the Emperor) gave in the evening an order for my arrest. My 
uncle, Prince George, had the order retracted, and it was only from 
this time that I listened to the proposals which had been made to me 
since the death of the Empress Elizabeth. It was intended to seize 
him in his room and imprison him, as had formerly been done in 
the case of the Princess Anne and her children. . . . 

“The fate of the secret was in the hands of the three brothers 
Orloff, the elder of whom Osten remembers to have seen following 
me everywhere, and perpetrating a thousand follies ; his passion for 
me was notorious, and everything he has done has been inspired by 
it. All three are men of great determination, and very much beloved 
by the soldiery, as they have served in the guards.” 

After giving a detailed account of the coup @éfat in which she 
took a spirited part, the communication winds up as follows : 

“Tt would require a volume to describe the conduct of each of 
the chiefs. The Orloffs have shone by their skill in guiding others, 
their prudent daring, their great presence of mind, and the authority 
which this conduct gave them. They have a great deal of good 
sense, a generous courage, an enthusiastic patriotism, and an honour- 
able mind. They are passionately devoted to me, and united 
amongst each other to a degree that I have never before seen in 
brothers. There are five of them, but only three were here... 
In the horse guards, an officer named Chitron, only twenty-two years 
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old, and an inferior officer of seventeen, named Potemkin, directed 
everything with great courage and activity. 

“ Such, pretty nearly, is our history. The whole was managed, I 
confess, under my immediate direction, and towards the end I had 
to check its progress, as our departure for the country prevented the 
execution ; everything, in fact, was more than ripe a fortnight before- 
hand. The late Emperor, when he heard of the tumult in the city, 
was hindered by the women about him from following the counsel of 
old Field-marshal Munich, who advised him to throw himself into 
Cronstadt, or proceed with a small retinue of the army ; and finally, 
when he went in a galley to Cronstadt, the place was already in our 
hands. . . . Talieszin, an officer of the port, on his own responsi- 
bility, threatened to open fire on the galley of the unfortunate Prince 
if he attempted a landing. Ina word, God has brought everything 
about in His own good pleasure, and the whole is more a miracle than 
a merely human contrivance, for assuredly nothing but the divine 
will could have produced so many felicitous combinations” ! 

“What a sight for the nation itself, a calm spectacle of these 
events!” M. Berenger, the French Chargé d Affaires, comments in 
his official despatch dated the 23rd of the same month from St. 
Petersburg. “On one side, the grandson of Peter I. dethroned and 
put to death, on the other, the grandson of the Czar Ivan languish- 
ing in fetters ; while a Princess of Anhalt usurps the throne of their 
ancestors, clearing her way to it by a regicide.” 

Having seized the reins in this masterly fashion, Catherine kept 
them firmly grasped until a stroke of apoplexy carried her off thirty- 
four years later. 

Treading in the footsteps of Peter the Great, she added the 
Crimea and three provinces of Poland to the empire, and promoted 
its prosperity and civilization by the wisdom of her legislature and 
by the building of schools, towns, and magnificent public institutions. 
To the already well-stocked chronigues scandaleuses of the Winter 
Palace, she contributed a forty-year record of “ gallantries” and 
intrigues, the details of which, Sir William Wraxall intimates, only 
the naive and daring pen of a Brantome would lay before an 
enlightened public west of the Danube. Finally, this remarkable 
woman enriched the literature of her adopted country with an able 
volume of judicial instructions, a few dramatic pieces, and——a series 
of moral tales for the use of the young ! 

The loathsome tortures which had been inflicted on prisoners 
wete almost entirely abolished under her régime, and only three 
historical murders, two of them not perfectly proven, are laid to her 
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account, viz. : that of her husband in 1762, of the Emperor Ivan, 
stabbed by his own guards at Schliisselburg two years later, and of 
the mysterious Princess Tarakanoff in 1775. 

By referring to contemporary memoirs, histories, and encyclo- 
peedias, it is impossible to establish the identity of this beautiful 
and spirited woman, who claimed the throne as the daughter of the 
late Empress Elizabeth by her marriage with Field-Marshal 
Rasumovski. Writers contradict each other as to the validity of her 
claims, the area of her influence, the place of her birth, and the 
manner and date of her death ; some unhesitatingly brand her as an 
impostor and adventuress, the daughter of a Nuremberg baker, a 
Polish pedlar, &c. ; while others, numerically stronger, maintain a 
belief in the genuineness of her pretensions, and in most of the 
foreign encyclopedias in which the career of Alexis Orloff is 
sketched apart from that of his brother Gregory, reference is made 
to his unscrupulous betrayal of the young “ Princess Tarakanoff, 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth.” 

In the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, of Firmin Didot, her story 
is summarised as follows : 

“Tarakanoff Elizabeth, born in 1755, died at St. Petersburg in 
1777. Believed to be the issue of the clandestine marriage of the 
Empress Elizabeth with Marshal Rasumovski. Brought up at the 
Palace of Anichikoff, she was transferred to the fortress of Vereia on 
the accession of Catherine II. By what chain of circumstances she 
recovered her liberty is unknown ; but it is certain that the Prince 
Radziwil brought her to Ragusa in 1774, with the intention of 
penetrating to Poland through Turkey with her, and of destroying 
the work of the first division. 

“This project having fallen though, the young Tarakanoff went to 
Rome, and there attracted attention in diplomatic circles. Catherine 
II. commissioned Orloff to free her of this pretendant, who promised 
to the Poles the restoration of their country, and to the Pope the 
enrolment of her future subjects under the banner of the 
Church. 

“Orloff presented himself, pretended to be as convinced of her 
legitimacy as enslaved by her undoubted charms, and carried her off 
to Pisa... thence to Leghorn, under the pretext of visiting the 
Russian squadron stationed there. Scarcely had the unfortunate 
woman put her foot on the vessel when the Admiral had the anchor 
raised, and brought her, laden with irons, to the fortress of St. 
Petersburg, where she perished in the inundation of 1777. Her cell 
is one of those at present to be seen, whith; being under the level of 
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the Neva, is liable to be submerged at the least swelling of the 
waters.” 

Sir Thomas Wroughton, the British Consul at St. Petersburg 
during the reigns of both Elizabeth and Catherine—who always spoke 
with admiration and respect of the latter Empress, and asserted that 
her participation or acquiescence in the death of Peter III. was 
involuntary, reluctant, the result of an insurmountable necessity in 
fact, and that her knowledge of the destruction of the Emperor Ivan 
was “ exceedingly problematical ”—yet, in common with all Poland at 
the time, firmly believed that she had found means to entrap the 
“ Princess Tarakanoff, a daughter of the Empress Elizabeth,” to St. 
Petersburg, and there confined her in an underground dungeon, 
where she was smothered during an inundation of the Neva. 

In his life of Catherine II., published in 1797, Castera gives a 
detailed account of the treacherous capture and betrayal of the 
Princess by Alexis Orloff, while in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet after the triumphant Turkish campaign of 1774, and he accuses 
Sir John Dick, the British Consul at Leghorn, of complicity in the 
“ foul conspiracy.” 

Sir John made no public attempt to refute the accusation, but in 
a private conversation, which Wraxall gives in his historical memoirs, 
he denied the truth of Castera’s statements. Finding himself beside 
the ex-Consul at a dinner party given by Mr. Thomas Hope in 
Berkeley Square, on 1oth February, 1799, the historian ventured to 
inquire if he had read the narrative of the Princess Tarakanoff’s 
seizure, related in ‘La Vie de Catherine Seconde.” 

“T have certainly perused it,” said he, “and not without some 
concern, as I am there accused by name, no less than my wife, of 
having been a party to the act of transporting by violence a young, 
unsuspecting, and innocent princess on board the Russian fleet. I 
will relate to you, as a man of veracity, all the part I took, and all I 
know relative to the pretended princess in question, who is there 
asserted to have been a daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 
by Alexis Razumoffsky. 

“ During the time that the Russian squadron lay in the harbour 
of Leghorn, Alexis Orloff, who was the Admiral, resided frequently, 
if not principally, at Pisa, where he hired a splendid house. .. . 
One morning he arrived, bringing with him a lady whom he intro- 
duced to my wife and to myself; but he never named her, only 
calling her ‘Questa Dama.’ She was by no means handsome, 
though genteel in her figure ; apparently about thirty years of age; 
and had the air of a person who had suffered in her health. There 
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seemed something mysterious about her, which excited my curiosity 
but which I could not penetrate. It struck me forcibly that I had 
seen her before, and in England. Being determined, if possible, to 
satisfy myself on this point, as we stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece in my drawing-room before dinner, I said to her, ‘I believe, 
Ma’am, you speak English?’ ‘I speak only one little,’ answered 
she. We sat down to dinner, and after the repast Alexis Orloff pro- 
posed to my wife and another lady to accompany him and the 
female stranger on board his ship. They both declined it ; Orloff 
took her away with him in the evening. . . . 

“On the ensuing morning, when Orloff came on shore he pro- 
ceeded to my house. His eyes were violently inflamed, and his 
whole countenance betrayed much agitation. Without explaining 
to me the cause of his disorder, he owned he had passed a very 
unpleasant night, and he requested me to let him have some of the 
most amusing books in my library, in order to divert the lady who 
was on board his ship. I never saw her again; but I know that 
soon afterwards she was sent by Alexis in a frigate to Cronstadt ; 
where, without being ever landed, she was transferred up the Neva 
to the fortress of Schliisselburg, at the mouth of the Lake Ladoga. 
Catherine confined her there in the very room that Peter III. 
had caused to be constructed with intent to shut up herself in it. 
The lady unquestionably died in that prison of chagrin ; but she 
was not drowned by the waters of the Neva coming into her apart- 
ment, as is asserted in ‘ La Vie de Catherine Seconde.’” 

“ Having related to you,” continued Sir John Dick, “ these cir- 
cumstances, I will now inform you who and what description was 
the lady in question. Far from being as pretended, a daughter of 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, her father was a baker, of Nuremberg, 
in Franconia. If, on this point, my testimony should appear to you 
doubtful or suspicious, the present Margrave of Anspach, who is in 
this country and who knew her well, is ready to testify the same fact. 
She was a woman of pleasure during a short time both in Paris and 
here in London, at which last-mentioned city she had picked up a 
few words of English. Prince Nicholas Radziwil, who was driven 
out of Poland by the Russians, having met her, made her his mistress 
and carried her with him into Italy. In order to revenge himself on 
Catherine, who had expelled him from his native country and confis- 
cated his immense estates in Lithuania, he resolved on calling her 
the Princess Tarakanoff, pretending that she was Elizabeth’s own 
daughter. Such she was, in fact, considered to be by many who had 
seen her, and the report, acquiring strength, soon reached St. Peters- 
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burg. Catherine, naturally alarmed at the existence of a female 
Pretender, . . . thought that not a moment should be lost in 
securing the person of so dangerous a rival. She issued private 
orders to Alexis Orloff enjoining him to gain possession of the pre- 
tended Princess, at all events and by every possible means, either 
of money or of violence. To so great a height did the Empress’s 
apprehension rise, that Orloff avowed to me he had received the 
positive commands of her Majesty to pursue her to Ragusa, where 
it was understood she had retired, to demand her from the Govern- 
ment of that small Republic, and if they should refuse to give her up 
to bombard the city and lay it in ashes. But Alexis found means to 
entrap or entice her, without either disturbance or hostility. He 
treated her as his mistress while he resided at Pisa, and while on 
board his ship at Leghorn. These are all the particulars that I 
know relative to her, and all the share that I had in her detention 
or her misfortunes.” 

As subsequent investigations proved, Wraxall very shrewdly 
comments on the plausibility of this narrative, and admits that 
however true it may be in the main outline, yet that it did not carry 
conviction to his mind on many minor points. 

“T confess that it neither produced that sentiment in me,” he 
writes, “at the time when Sir John related it; nor, on the fullest 
consideration, am I thoroughly persuaded that the person in question 
was not the daughter of Elizabeth.” 

While forcibly discrediting some of the statements made by 
Castera to the effect that the Princess had been deceived by a 
false marriage with Orloff, that she passed several days under 
Sir John Dick’s roof in amusement and dissipation, and, finally, that 
“the Consul, his wife, and the wife of Rear-Admiral Grieg, took their 
seats by her in the barge which conveyed her on board the Russian 
squadron,” yet he dwells on the strange fact that Sir John made no 
public attempt to repudiate a charge which brought such dishonour 
on himself, his country, and the Sovereign whom he represented. 

The silence “seems almost like a negative admission of its 
veracity,” he adds, “‘ for his denial of the accusation given in private 
conversation to me could not redeem his character to the world at 
large. Sir John, we may likewise remember, lay under personal 
obligations to Catherine IL, who had conferred on him one of the 
Russian orders of knighthood, and from his connection with whom, 
while Orloff lay at Leghorn with her fleet, he had derived great 
pecuniary advantages ; the manner in which Alexis treated him, by 
bringing to his house a stranger without previously soliciting 
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permission, whom he never announced to Sir John, or to his wife, by 
name, and with whom he lived as his mistress—these facts seem to 
imply great subservience on the part of the British Consul, and will 
probably induce us to pause before we give implicit belief to his 
assertions. I leave, however, the decision on this point to every 
man’s own opinion,” he concludes, with a aiveté which Sir John’s 
surviving relatives cannot have been expected to appreciate. “ But 
was the lady in question the daughter of Elizabeth or not ?” 

The chronicler shrugs his shoulders, and pleads paucity of 
evidence as an excuse for a decisive reply. In extenuation of 
Catherine’s action, he maintains that the so-called Tarakanoff would 
have proved a most dangerous competitor for the throne had she 
reached Poland at the time when the Imperial forces were at war 
with Turkey ; and that as the Empress had obtained her own 
position without right of descent, entirely through a revolution and 
the destruction of her husband, so in her eyes an impostress was 
nearly as formidable as a rightful Pretender to the Crown. 

It is certain that she made no effort to unveil the identity of her 
victim after death, and it was not until the middle of the present 
century that the matter was officially investigated. 

About the year 1860, the Emperor Alexander II. appointed a 
Commission to examine the archives relating to the luckless 
claimant, and to draw up a report thereon, intended for Winter 
Palace circulation only. But a contributor to a well known 
continental periodical had a “friend at court,” and eventually the 
following romantic, and yet impartially official, memoir was laid 
before the public. 


In the month of October, 1772, there arrived in Paris a beautiful 
and interesting stranger who styled herself Aly Emetée, Princess of 
Voldomir, and who was travelling with animposing suite under the 
protection of Baron Schenk, an aged relative. They hired a 
handsome residence in a fashionable quarter, and without apparent 
courtship of notoriety soon found themselves the centre of a brilliant 
social circle. The Princess was only five-and-twenty, spirituel, 
fascinating, accomplished, and attractively veiled by a suggestion of 
mystery which neither her guardian nor any member of her party 
seemed inclined to dispel. 

Various rumours of distinguished incognita and romantic origin 
were afloat. Some said she was a Circassian, the niece and heiress 
of an immensely rich Persian ; others affirmed, the adopted daughter 
of the Shah himself. Hence suitors and admirers were not wanting ; 
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and when Her Highness’s dividends were late in arriving from the 
East, Baron Schenk had no difficulty in obtaining credit from trades- 
men and assistance from his numerous friends. 

The favoured suitor seemed to be a Comte Rochefort-Velcourt, 
Grand-Marshal of the palace of the reigning Prince of Limburg—but 
when he pleaded for an early marriage, the Princess put him off with 
mysterious excuses, and one morning after the arrest of Baron Embs, 
a member of her retinue, on a charge of swindling, she quietly dis- 
missed her servants, sold her equipages, and departed eastward with 
Baron Schenk, leaving no address behind. She was traced to Frank- 
fort by a deputation of creditors, who assumed so threatening an 
attitude that the whole town was made aware of her insolvent condi- 
tion, and the hotel-keeper insisted on her giving up the suite of 
rooms she had engaged. Being without credit, and her remittances 
still unaccountably delayed, the poor Princess knew not whither to 
turn for a night’s lodging, when the unexpected arrival of her lover's 
sovereign on the scene turned the tide of her fate. 

Hearing that the lady whom his favourite Marshal intended to 
marry was in Frankfort, the Prince of Limburg resolved to make her 
acquaintance, and arrived for the purpose just at the dramatic 
moment of her eviction. The sight of so much beauty and distinc- 
tion in so sorry a plight, coupled with the eloquence of her appeal, 
completely overpowered the soft-hearted potentate. Unhesitatingly 
he paid the greater portion of her debts, guaranteed the rest, and 
established her and the Baron in the Chateau de Neusess at Oberstein, 
where he visited them daily. For a few days the lady remained 
absorbed in gloomy reserve, then, apparently touched by the chivalry 
and delicate devotion of her new champion, she confided to him the 
sensational secret of her parentage, which for political motives it 
seemed she had hitherto closely withheld, even from her fancé. She 
informed him that she was the Princess Tarakanoff, daughter of 
the late Empress Elizabeth, and granddaughter of Peter the Great. 
In early childhood placed in a Greek convent, where several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to poison her, she was then 
exiled to Siberia, but eventually was rescued by her guardian, the 
Duke of Holstein, and placed under the protection of the Persian 
Court. 

Her story, fluent and plausible, confirmed by minute details 
from which she never afterwards deviated, so impressed her 
hearer that he required no further credentials of its accuracy, and 
having ascertained that her feelings towards his absent official were 
but of a lukewarm and evanescent character, he laid himself and his 
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Principality at her feet, and was accepted on condition of her 
guardian’s approval. 

The private marriage of the Empress Elizabeth with Rasumovski 
was an almost established fact even outside the empire, though she 
did not publicly acknowledge her children, and proclaimed her 
nephew, Peter, as her successor in 1742. Of these children, the 
eldest, a son, died in infancy ; the second, very retiring and studious 
in disposition, lived till the beginning of the present century, and was 
accidentally killed while trying a chemical experiment; but the 
daughter, Tarakanoff, was never heard of after an early incarceration 
in a Moscow convent. Her fate remained an unsolved mystery, and 
whatever interest the Empress’s subjects may have had in the matter, 
it is easy to realise their reluctance to give it expression after the 
terrible punishment of the Countesses Bestucheff and Lapookin, who 
were publicly knouted and had their tongues cut out for babbling 
about the imperial amours. 

Assisted by the influence of her new ally, the Princess’s preten- 
sions began to attract considerable attention, and Prince Radziwil, 
the Polish leader who had retired to Mannheim after the last annihi- 
lating campaign against Russia, hastened to make her acquaintance, 
declared himself convinced of her legitimacy, and urgently advised 
her to take immediate steps in establishment of her claim against the 
regicide usurper. 

“T regard the enterprise of your Highness as a miracle of Provi- 
dence, who watches over our unfortunate country, by sending her so 
great a heroine,” Radziwi! wrote; at the same time begging her to 
follow him to Venice, where he was engaged in raising a brigade of his 
dispersed countrymen to assist Turkey in the war then raging against 
the arch enemy. 

Her Highness was quite disposed to accept the invitation. She 
was getting tired of her jealous, rather elderly, admirer, the revenues 
of whose thirty-mile of sovereignty she had pretty well drained after 
four or five months’ sojourn in the Chateau de Neusess, and she 
longed for a wider, freer sphere of action, quite as much as for the 
unrestrained companionship of Radziwil’s aide-de-camp, a brilliant 
young soldier named Domanski, who, having fallen in love with her 
at first sight, had followed her from Mannheim to Oberstein, where 
he wooed her in disguise under the nose of her unsuspecting host. 

When she announced her intended departure and the indefinite 
postponement of her marriage, the Prince was plunged in despair ; 
but since she had confided to him the secret of her parentage, he 
had become her uncomplaining tool and slave ; so he ventured to 
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offer but the feeblest resistance, and, notwithstanding his empty 
coffers, managed to raise a sufficient sum to convey the syren in 
almost imperial state to the Adriatic, bestowing on her as a parting 
gift a deed that empowered her to assume his title, in case of his 
death before their legal union. 

At Venice “ Tarakanoff” found a magnificent suite at her dis- 
posal in the palace of the French Ambassador, and Radziwil 
having obtained the approbation of Louis XV., and a notification of 
his conviction of the justice of her claim through an influential 
relative at the Versailles court, her salon speedily became the 
rendezvous of the most noted men of the day. Among the admirers 
of the young Princess’s “esprit, beauty, and deep knowledge of 
European politics ” was Edward Wortley Montagu, the eccentric son 
of the famous Lady Mary whose six-volume correspondence places 
her at the head of the female letter-writers of Great Britain. 

Chaperoned by the Princess Morawska, Radziwil’s sister, 
“ Tarakanoff’s” incognita was still thinly maintained under the title 
““Voldomir,” but her pretensions were freely canvassed in the town, 
and an attractive brigade of young French and Polish officers pro- 
posed to form themselves into a bodyguard under the command of 
Domanski, and follow her when she moved closer to the seat of war. 
Unfortunately, the commercial powers of Venice did not prove so open 
to fascination or conviction ; after a few small advances, the bank 
begged to close its account with the distinguished visitor, and when 
she moved down the Adriatic with Radziwil to Ragusa, it was he who 
defrayed her expenses, and who afterwards maintained her at the 
beautiful country vilia which the French Consul was induced to give up 
for her use. But Sir John Dick’s statement that their connection was 
otherwise than political and platonic seems to be without foundation. 

The quaint hospitable little republic of Ragusa was much excited 
by the arrival of the mysterious stranger and her brilliant military 
cavalcade, and when the resident nobility, who dated from the days 
of Charlemagne, had been vouchsafed a glimpse of the creden- 
tials of her august birth, including the will of the late Empress 
Elizabeth appointing her her heiress and successor, and the Duke of 
Holstein her guardian during minority—the enthusiasm became 
unbounded, and the ardent Ragusans were ready to stake their lives 
on the truth and justice of her claim. If any outsider ventured to 
express doubt or suspicion, he became the object of public contumely 
and the recipient of a warlike invitation from Domanski, which few 
cared to court, as the young Pole was the most skilled swordsman of 
the city. 
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The party remained in this shelter for more than a year, watching 
the campaign on the Danube, and waiting for a propitious moment 
to advance. But the moment nevercame. The year 1774 proved a 
disastrous one to Poland’s prospects ; her powerful friends, Louis XV., 
the Pope, and the Sultan went the way of all flesh, and the latter was 
succeeded by a less warlike ruler, who opened his reign by a signa- 
ture of peace with Russia. 

This step prostrated the high-hearted Radziwil for the time being, 
and the Princess, noting that her adherents were beginning to weary 
a little of their Capuan quarters, wisely took the initiative: She 
gratefully disbanded her gallant bodyguard, and, accompanied only by 
the devoted Domanski and a Polish Jesuit named Chanecki, made 
her way to Naples, with a letter of introduction from Edward Montagu 
to the English Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton. 

Lady Hamilton received her effusively, and offered her apart- 
ments in her house ; but “Tarakanoff’s” object being to gain the 
support of the new Pope and the head of the Jesuits, Cardinal 
Albani, she moved almost at once to the capital, and there, settling 
in secluded quarters, avoided the fashionable world, and promptly 
gained for herself a reputation for saintly propriety and benevolence, 
by the austerity of her life and her large gifts to the poor of the city 
—the money forthcoming through the sale of brevets of orders 
founded by the bankrupt Prince of Limburg, who still hoped for her 
return. By this device she gained many friends ; but, funds failing 
her, when the brevets were exhausted ‘she wrote to the Hamiltons, 
begging them to help her in raising a considerable sum on the 
revenues of the Count of Oberstein. Without treacherous intent, 
Sir William enclosed her letter to the Consul at Leghorn, asking his 
co-operation, and he showed it to Alexis Orloff, who at once deter- 
mined to carry out the imperial wishes without bloodshed or esclandre. 
Through the agency of a Roman banker he offered large advances, 
and, seeing how eagerly the bait was swallowed, he then sent his 
Adjutant to entreat the Princess of Voldomir to visit Pisa, and give 
him the great honour and pleasure of making her acquaintance. 

Having always had a longing diplomatic eye on the mighty Orloff 
brothers, she was delighted at the invitation, particularly as there 
were “signs in the air” showing that Catherine was beginning to revolt 
under the insolence of the elder brother, who scornfully refused the 
position that Rasumovski had occupied in the late Empress’s ménage, 
and demanded a public ceremonial—even a joint coronation, it was 
rumoured—as compensation for the trammels of matrimony with one 
of the most brilliant women of Europe ; and to gain such allies as 
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these the Princess of Voldomir would have gladly travelled from one 
end of the globe to the other. 

In vain Domanski tried to dissuade her from the journey, and to 
impress on her his conviction of Orloff’s intended treachery. 

“ When have I been accustomed to consult you?” she imperiously 
asked. “Igo whither my destiny calls. If you fear to follow, remain 
behind.” 

“ My life belongs to you. Where you go, I go,” was his answer. 

The manner of her reception at Pisa gave no cause for appre- 
hension. She was installed in a handsomely furnished house, the 
greatest respect and attention were shown to the members of her 
party, and her royal claims were tacitly acknowledged. 

Following the general lead, the herculean Admiral at once made 
love to his fascinating guest with such success that, after less than 
a fortnight’s acquaintance, he proposed an immediate and secret 
marriage. 

Believing that such a step would bring her to the threshold of the 
Winter Palace, she consented unhesitatingly, with an utter disregard 
for Domanski’s feelings. 

In the presence of two of Orloff’s confederates, a third, disguised 
as a priest, performed the scandalous rite, and utterly unsuspicious 
of treachery, she accepted next day an invitation to witness a naval 
fight in the port of Leghorn, which the Admiral informed her he 
had commanded in celebration of his nuptials. 

The spectacle included a banquet at sea, to which the leading 
citizens of Pisa and Leghorn were invited, but to what extent 
Sir John Dick was cognizant of the plot is not disclosed. It is 
clearly asserted that both he and his wife took part in the féte, 
but that they were not on board the barge which conveyed the lady 
to the squadron, as stated by Castera. In the first vessel, according 
to the memoir, Orloff placed all his local guests, while the second 
was reserved for the Princess, her friends, and himself. 

Sailing slowly towards the north of the harbour, the unfortunate 
woman became so absorbed in the brilliant coup d’eil that she did 
not notice they had left the companion vessel well behind, until 
Domanski’s white face and his agitated whisper “ Betrayed !” made 
her suddenly aware that Orloff was no longer in sight, and that she 
was surrounded by soldiers. 

The captain of the frigate came forward and announced that she 
and her party were the prisoners of the Empress of Russia, that her 
papers had been seized at Pisa, and her servants arrested. 

She was conveyed to the Admiral’s cabin, where she remained in 
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a state of speechless despair until evening, when an orange was 
handed to her by one of Orloff’s attendants, wrapped in a piece of 
paper on which was scribbled in the Admiral’s handwriting— 

“‘ Have courage, beloved. I am a prisoner like yourself.” 

Believing that her perfidious host was confined in another part of 
the vessel, she recovered her equanimity to some extent, and bore 
the long and stormy journey to the Baltic with uncomplaining stead- 
fastness and reserve. 

They did not sail until morning. During the night Orloff slipped 
back to port, and the violently inflamed eyes and agitated manner 
described by the Consul probably show that, consummate scoundrel 
as the man was, yet that he must have had a pretty bad quarter of 
an hour before he resigned toa cruel grave the woman who had 
trusted him. 

Cronstadt was reached in the middle of the night and the vessel 
boarded by Galitzin, who conveyed the prisoners direct to the fortress 
of Saint Peter. 

Next day the minister used every threat and inducement his 
imagination could suggest to make the dauntless woman confess 
that her claim was false, that she was no Russian Princess but a 
Polish peasant, the daughter of a small innkeeper at Prague, and, 
failing utterly, he addressed himself to her companion : 

But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 

Neither the prospects of a painful death, of a life-exile to Siberia, 
nor the promise of immediate release with high favours to follow, could 
shake Domanski’s supreme fealty ; and after lying for two months, 
half naked and half starved, in an icy dungeon under the level of 
the Neva, “ Tarakanoff” still persisted in the truth of the story she 
had always maintained, though she was repeatedly assured that she 
could leave Russia unmolested an hour after she had signed a con- 
fession of imposture. 

Though her briiliant versatility and daring, her powers of fascina- 
tion and faithlessness in love, decidedly favour her claim to 
kinship with the Livonian peasant who made a tool of Menschikoff 
and shared the throne with Peter the Great, yet the weight of evi- 
dence inclines to the decision that the “ Princess of Voldomir” was 
but a skilful adventuress whom Radziwil used as an instrument to 
upset the power of his country’s worst enemy. However, it is un- 
deniable that Catherine dreaded her as a rival, that for nearly a 
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century after her death no effort was made by the State to establish 
her identity, or the date and manner of the death of Elizabeth’s 
daughter in the Moscow convent or the castle of Vereia, and finally 
that the prisoner was buried with the greatest secrecy at dead of 
night, her jailor and his assistants being sworn to the strictest 
silence regarding her last moments and her resting-place. 

To what extent the magnificent Pole believed in the pretensions 
of the woman he loved to his undoing will never be known, for he 
dropped dead during the terrible winter journey to Siberia in 1775, 
and within a few weeks, exhausted by cold and hunger, the Princess 
joined him in “ the eternal silence,” leaving her personality one of 
the unsolved mysteries of the eighteenth century, and her brief career 
of passion and adventure a prolific theme for the writers of histori- 
cal melodrama, of which few, if any, have availed themselves. 


MARY COSTELLO. 























BY TWEED SIDE. 


ARK woods of Gala, filling up the distance ; Eildon Hills, 
gleaming and sparkling in the sunshine ; Tweed winding 
here and there in silver streak ; Abbotsford on the dim horizon. 
Below, and in Melrose, lie cottages nestled ; in summer adorned by 
bright gardens, now smoke wreaths mount and hang over the neigh- 
bourhood of the beautiful old Abbey. Cold winds sweep up with 
relentless force, which scare away all intruders. Who now passes 
through cold wind and frost hence to Melrose and Abbotsford ? In 
the midst of the small town a ‘dark ruin rises, beautiful even in 
winter, whose red grey walls and lace-like tracery no weather ever 
dims. Wanting in nothing but groves of trees, Melrose rises, stately 
and magnificent, as it did erstwhile when Deloraine passed, and the 
gate flew open to nieet him ! Here it was that oftenest Sir Walter 
Scott lingered ; from here he took his inspiration, and gathered about 
him, as Irving tells us, mementos for the Abbotsford building. At men- 
tion of Melrose Sir Walter’s warm heart was apt to unfold all its 
treasures. “In Melrose,” I quote here from Irving, ‘‘are as rare 
pickings as in a Stilton” ! 

Melrose Abbey was the first destination of every visitor to 
Abbotsford, and you may still see Sir Walter’s walking-stick fashioned 
from a tree grown oz Melrose. As you enter, confronts you the old 
St. Mary’s Aisle, with its Gothic canopies and pedestals, its floreated 
garlands and recessed mouldings, fretted by the hand of time. 
.Tabernacled spires, figures of monks, throwing back in date for six 
centuries ; corbels of gretesque form, musicians with bagpipes, 
ornamental rosettes of canopies. The cloister doorway is stilldn ex- 
istence through which came Sir William of Deloraine ; here he\may 
have sat, on this very stone, with the well known Cistercian monk! + 

The heart of the Bruce of course lies here, and the “ Race of the 
House of Zair,” which name you will find in Irving’s “ Note Book,” 
as pointed out to him by Sir Walter. Will find, too, the grave of the 
great magician, rightly or wrongly, it may be said; cognizances of 
border day renown and foray, rich bits of old-time sculpture, eagles 
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and hunting horns, croziers and quatrefoils, chiselled pilasters, sculp- 
tured tracery ; the Prentices’ window, which Scott immortalised in his 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Below is green turf, marked by rude 
slabs, velvet-like in its texture, here and there with curious dark out- 
line, showing a grave lies beneath, perhaps of the Douglas, or may 
be of a king ; for royal heads lie in Melrose. Here it once was the 
well known Johnny Bower kept guard on the ruins of the abbey, 
and would make folks stoop (you will find this in Irving) to look 
at it betwixt their legs. This, you remember, in Bower’s opinion, 
gave the ruin a different aspect ; here it was too, with a candle on 
pole, he would show men “ Melrose by Moonlight” ! 

Of all this, those who search the old records—old in 1892—can 
tell great things which have already passed into literary history. 
Long ago all this had been forgotten but for Scott’s immortal poems. 
Nothing has been done, so it seems to a stranger, to perpetuate the 
beauties of Melrose. Notrees have been planted in the old church- 
yard, which is crowded with plain modern tombstones. Square 
houses block and obscure the entrance of the once famous old Abbey, 
but the walls are untouched by the hand of time, as they were in 
early days of this century. 


Away from old Melrose the vea/ interest centres, to those who 
still linger by Tweed side, away from the grey town and its orchards, 
its picturesque gardens and cottages, away from the Vale of 
Gala and its winding, serpentine river, its frowning hillsides and 
old tower, close by the village of Darnick. Here the way passes 
through pleasant places, through cornfields bare in midwinter, in 
summer spotted by drooping harebells and whitest of Michaelmas 
daisies. 

Where Gala Water falls into Tweed, backed by finest plantations, 
where the first known bridge spanned River Tweed, on the road- 
way to Abbotsford proper, here it is, in summer, the long stream 
passes of pilgrims to Abbotsford shrine: here it was, in earlier days 
of the century, all genius flocked to “the Shirra.” 

To the man who knows well Scott’s (great novels, many places 
here are familiar: Bridgend recalls Father Philip ; Hillstop, “The 
Monastery.” Overlooking the fine bend of the river, and its expanse 
of bright waters, the roadway near Abbotsford gives a coup d’ail of a 
magnificent wooded prospect, through which Tom Purdie and 
Laidlaw, Scott’s “right hand,” laid out the beautiful walks. Below 
you stretches the old garden where statues and sculptured stones 
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linger ; in which, towards that sad end of ’32, Sir Walter still loved 
to be wheeled. 

Here is the fine porch and lofty gateway, which on Irving’s visit 
“was chaos.” You remember his erstwhile description of Sir Walter, 
in “old green shooting coat and dog-whistle, brown linen pantaloons, 
stout shoes tied at the ankle, and a white hat, that had evidently 
seen service!” Allthis the memory conjures up afresh, as you stand 
confronting the fine building, which from being a cottage emerged 
as a mansion, and to whose fabric palaces contributed— Holyrood, 
Dunfermline, Linlithgow, Roslin, Thrieve Castle, Selkirk, even the 
Tolbooth. Never yet was a private edifice so full of antique spoliage, 
an almost national museum, which in Scott’s days received notabili- 
ties of all known nations. “Abbotsford was their villa,” so say 
the pages of Lockhart, “whenever they chose to resort to it ;” 
and thither, runs the record, “the Mayfair breed and staring 
worshippers” were likewise received at all seasons. Where is the 
man who in these days of struggling ambition thus shows himself 
to the world? Further, “no old acquaintance or family connection 
was ever by him lost sight of.” “There was a generosity about 
Sir Walter, utterly incompatible perhaps with the treatment he 
himself received at the world’s hands.” 

Here is the Hall—let me draw it for you—as it stood before me 
but lately, just as it was in the days of Scott and the days of Irving. 
The walls are panelled with old carved oak from the ancient kirk 
of Dunfermline ; the basket grate of the old fireplace is identified 
with Archbishop Sharpe. Near it stands a carved wood box, said 
indeed to be the weird “mistletoe chest.” Round the ceiling are 
arms of Border clans, on the walls are all kinds of armour, the old 
lock and key of Selkirk jail, French weapons from Waterloo, instru- 
ments of torture, old Highland broadswords, a Jeddart axe 
(James V.), pikes that may have seen service at Flodden, back- 
swords by Andrea Ferara. Here hang the keys of the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” long since passed out of use, jack-boots of Stuart 
times, war-horns, weapons of all lands and times. 

In the long armoury, wood walled, all sorts of relics have been 
gathered, associated as they are with literary records interwoven 
with Sir Walter’s life. Portraits of henchmen; of Dundee; of 
Mackay as Bailie Nicol Jarvie; of Prince Charlie—this goes 
without the telling ; of dogs by the great Landseer ; sketches in pen 
and ink by Kirkpatrick Sharpe—notably Muckle-mouthed Meg— 
of whose name and fame in “ pickling beef” little remains to he 
said, 
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The somewhat dark and narrow-arched room holds treasures 
too of other kinds : here are foregathered Rob Roy’s old gun, 
Montrose’s well wielded sword, Hofer’s blunderbuss, Wishart’s 
iron mask, massive spurs of Border foray, Lochleven keys, last, 
but not least, notable belts and sporrans. 

In the drawing-room still hangs Nell Gwynne’s portrait, and 
Cawood’s Queen Mary, Hogarth’s celebrated “ Portrait of Himself,” 
a cast of Shakespeare from Stratford. Then there is the library, 
replete with curios, more entirely of literary history—Wellington 
and Napoleonic Waterloo relics, quaighs, purses, hair locks, amulets. 
The great bust of Sir Walter stands here, of Chantrey name and 
fame, of whose production you can read the record in Lockhart, and 
in the “Diary.” This in the year 1820, when Scott was still un- 
touched by after troubles. 

In Sir Walter’s study is perhaps best realised the true history of 
the man; in the small dark room with its “ Wallace chair,” and desk 
of such modest pretensions. Here stands the latter, with its curious 
wrought oak, and brass inlaid inscription. “ Affavit Deus et dissi- 
pantur,” so runs the old legend, which at once throws back the date 
of the old woodwork for the last three centuries. A small gallery 
runs round the room, with reference books well at hand; from the 
old leather library chair, indeed, all of these could be well scanned. 
Through here Sir Walter doubtless passed that hot day of July 1832, 
when he was wheeled “ for diversion” through the hall and adjoining 
great library. 

Here it was he invariably sat during important literary interviews. 
Chambers came here, Croker came here, Moore, Audubon, Tayler, 
visitors princely as well as noble, authors and artisans. Here it was 
Maida lay stretched all day at her great master’s feet, giving warning 
of all visitors by that ‘‘audible low growl.” Now she lies immor- 
talised:in sculptured stone, outside that self-same window. Nature 
is unchanged with changing days. Tweed rushes by turbulent in 
flood, garden lawns lie brown ’neath the rain, trees only have in- 
creased, throwing a mantle over the shady pathways where once 
the poet’s footsteps pressed. Snow has draped the tallest fir trees 
and blotted out the distant hills. Yet this is the view, the self-same 
view, on which Scott’s eyes longingly dwelt, and about which, even 
in the last days of life, he constantly rambled in talk. You remem- 
ber that “hot day of hot September,” when Sir Walter breathed his 
last, and the ripple of Tweed came through the open windows to ears 
which no longer heard it. A time when (perhaps for the first time) 
the kindly pen of Lockhart falters, and he tries in vain to paint for 
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us the signs of a zation’s mourning, “that deep tribute which,” he 
briefly adds, “ is given only to a king!” 

Dryburgh Abbey, in leafless midwinter, with sodden leaves falling 
and sky leaden grey, with frost-gleaming branches and icicled hedge- 
rows, no sound save the sighing of the wind. Behind and around 
us lie Lammermuir, Smailholme, Galashiels, Slittrig, and Teviotdale 
—names that to Scotchmen in far-away lands are fraught with the 
tales of old days. Above, and to northward, Eildon Hills gleam— 
cleft in three by Scott the magician. Below and to rearward circles 
the Tweed, silver grey on a dark brown field. Beside its low banks 
no tourists linger, vacant hangs the quivering bridge; down the 
narrow lanes no carriages come pressing over a succession of waving 
hills —hills which in autumn are purple and golden, radiant in blossom 
of the heather. Away through bare branches, which all through the 
summer afford welcome shelter and retreat, Dryburgh Abbey rises 
in lovely splendour, dull rose shading to dark green. No longer 
do the thick-branched, swaying trees make a fit framework for the 
picture, but here and there evergreens appear at intervals, glittering 
with hoarfrost-like spangles. Fit day this to make a pilgrimage to 
the greatest shrine of northern lands, to stand alone confronting the 
granite slab which covers so great a Scotchman. 

Here it was, in the sad year of ’32, they laid to his rest the 
great novelist. In the pages of Lockhart you will find the record 
of the thronging crowd at his funeral, of the foresters who begged 
that no hireling hand should assist in carrying his remains, of the 
uncovered spectators in Darnick and Melrose, and all the way thence 
to Dryburgh. There too you will find mentioned the stoppage 
of the hearse on Bemerside, at that very place (Lockhart pauses 
to tell you) where Sir Walter would rein up his horse. To-day 
it is cloudy, dark, and lowering, just as it must have been then, 
and in fancy you can again see the surging crowd press up towards 
the wide enclosure. Here is the inscription, as I now read it, on 
that low-lying granite slab. ‘Sir Walter Scott, Baronet: Died 
Sept. 21st, 1832.” So little injured by time are the memorials, they 
might almost have been recently placed there. 

Above are red arches, fretted by storms, once part of St. Mary’s 
Aisle, where since the days of the great Reformation, the Halli- 
burtons had their grave. Here it was that Scott claimed his 
kindred’s privilege, he who thought ever of his ancestry ; and just 
beyond his own small grave lies Dame Charlotte, his devoted wife. 
You remember doubtless that she predeceased him, at the time 
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of the great Constable failure, and how, with all these troubles 
thickening round him, Sir Walter “collected himself” for the great 
struggle. From 1826-1830, his life was a succession of labours ; 
the first of these years found him a strong man, the last year found 
him near the end. In those six years of a strong man’s effort 
454,000 had been paid off, which, says his biographer, save 
£6,000, had been produced by his literary labours. You re- 
member, to the end he was kindness itself, in no wise the least 
embittered ; though, as he said, he “hirpled” in his gait, was white- 
haired and marked by age at sixty. I do not think it has been given 
to every one to gauge the heroic parts of this character ; noble as are 
the dead who lie in Dryburgh, so few of them are his equals. 
Around him lie priors, abbots, heroes who fell at Ancrum, 
Flodden, Pinckie, and, among other illustrious dead, the great Lord 
Morville. Here also lies the second Sir Walter, who died childless 
in 1847, and to complete the sad picture Lockhart, who died in 
1854. 

Beyond, and to southward, still beams the wheel window, much 
as it did in Scott’s own lifetime, wreathed with green ivy, its fine 
lace-work relieved by glistening leaves and dark berries. 

Here it was Turner came to gaze,while Scott “‘ kept in his carriage.” 
Here it was, later, Irving came with him to see the beauties of Dry- 
burgh. In his ‘‘ Notes on Abbotsford ” you will find described the 
“burying place of the Hagas,” which he and Sir Walter together 
asserted to be the “ most tenacious of families.” “It seemed to me,” 
said Sir Walter Scott, “ as if a wizard’s spirit overhung them, so ancient 
was their stronghold, undisturbed by lapse of years.” Perhaps it was 
here, amongst shady trees, that Scott once loved to linger, waiting 
for the fairies whom as a boy he so strongly believed in. Many a 
skull must have been turned up hereabouts, such as delighted Scott’s 
eyes. With what gruesome pleasure Irving tells of the old Melrose 
skull of Abbotsford, of its dismal grin, of the neckcloth coiled round 
it, which made all the lasses shriek, and wonder that the good, kind 
old laird could have such an “ awsome fancy.” It was kept for years, 
Irving relates, confronting the bedside of Sir Walter, and having been 
dried, cleaned, and varnished, was a very favourite ornament. 

As you stand here confronting the beautiful old ruin, even in its 
extremity of decay, how wondrous are the broken pillars and capitals, 
tombs and monuments, of Dryburgh. 

Lovely is the colouring as evening falls, when lights gleam golden 
and rose, and soft shadows chase each other over the old building, 
lighting up hidden corners, gilding fragments of carved archways 
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and the great western door, lingering for a moment by the old vaults 
where spirits and goblins once had their habitation. In one of these 
vaults—many, many years ago—a poor old woman long dwelt, who 
issued forth from her dismal dungeon only as evening fell. When 
her lover died, her heart died too ; it was in the days of the Stuarts, 
and, says the legend, she{had made a vow never to look upon the 
sun. As midnight tolled she lighted a candle and set forth from her 
gloomy prison, and subsisted on the alms only of her charitable 
neighbours. The innermost dungeon is lighted only by a window 
twelve inches broad, with earth for a flooring, much now as it was 
then. Not far off is the old Chapter House, with its Paschal Lamb in 
sculpture overhead; which Paschal Lamb (carved in wood) may be 
seen among relics at Abbotsford. 


But the grass-grown cloisters are now white with frost, where in 
June red roses linger—red wi/d Scotch roses, which, say Scotchmen, 
won’t grow in other lands. If you are careful and make a close 
search you may still find all kinds of relics, carved headstones, old 
coats of arms, mottoes of old Scotch nobles. Long ago masses of 
melted lead and vitrified glass were cleared out; nothing now tells 
of foray or burnings, all here is peaceful and quiet. Overhead, all day, 
pigeons fly and flutter, and preen their snow-white plumage, roosting in 
sheltered crannies and nooks, and hiding in the old yew tree ; the yew, 
of whose age nothing is known, perhaps coeval with the Abbey. If so, 
what pageants has it not seen, what destruction, what havoc! Gone 
are the white canons, in rochet and cope, gone are their years of 
labour ; none of these have immortalised their lives like him we now 
seek in Dryburgh. Erskines, Halliburtons, Haigs, Buchans, have lent 
their names to the beautiful old ruins ; centuries hence Dryburgh 
will be known as the resting place of Sir Walter! 

E. K, PEARCE. 
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ON SOME STUDENTS’ SONGS, 


HAT a vision these two simple words. conjure up!—a vision of 
the most rollicking sort, where no atmosphere of learning has 
been able to make itself apparent ; for the student flings off all thoughts 
save those of joy and merriment when he takes his evening recreation, 
pipe and glass, zour @ tour, between his lips. There isnothing learned 
about any of the University songs, except, perhaps, the somewhat 
pedantic Latin in which they are generally written. There is often a 
dearth of sense in their composition, and very frequently an amount 
of repetition which is thoroughly tiring. However, such as they are, 
they may, perhaps, be worth considering for a few minutes. Naturally 
there are some countries where the songs are of a more refined and 
less maudlin nature than those of others, but this is a matter which 
is of small moment, seeing that the character of the young men who 
sing them is so thoroughly cosmopolitan. A man can hardly help 
himself from joining in the lyrics which are associated with the 
college he is at, even if his individual feelings are not in accord with 
the sentiments expressed in them. There are a few academical songs 
which find favour at all great centres of learning, and among these 
may be classed the well-known “ Alma Mater,” which is as typical of 
St. Andrews as of Eton or Harrow ; the “ Gaudeamus,” sung by the 
German, English and Scotch students ; “ Dulce Domum,” “ Lauriger 
Horatius,” and perhaps I might add the “ Amo amas, I love a lass,” 
with its strange chorus : 


Rorum, corum, sunt divorum, 
Harum, scarum, divo, 

Tagrag, merryderry, periwig and hatband, 
Hic hoc horum genitivo. 


The Scotch universities have produced some good song-makers, and 
there is a sprinkling of very fair wit scattered throughout the 
lines of some of their compositions. Our English ones are not, as a 
rule, very original in thought or in construction, but they are, on the 
whole, of greater antiquity, and therefore, perhaps, of greater value 
from an historical point of view. 
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Mr. Holman Hunt’s charming picture, “ May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower,” has revived public interest to a great extent in an 
old custom connected with that ancient college. It is believed that 
music of some kind has been sung on the summit of the tower on 
May mornings ever since 1498. Unfortunately it is sometimes 
asserted that in the early part of this century the climbing of the 
tower for the singing of canticles and graces had become an excuse 
of the choristers to annoy the folks below by pelting them with eggs 
and others missiles. Magdalen is not the only college where such 
customs are in vogue, and many others equally senseless. For 
instance, at one public school there is a strange way of celebrating 
the last few Sundays of each term, one being known as One-button 
Sunday, when all the boys attended church with the top button of 
their coats undone ; another, the hats were all perched on one side 
of the head ; and the last, termed “ Amen Sunday,” when the Amen 
at the close of the service was made as effective as possible. 

The song known as “ Dulce Domum,” which is sung on all occa- 
sions by the students of the Cathedral Grammar School at Hereford, 
is also in use at Winchester at all Wykhamical gatherings. The 
legend about it is to the effect that it was composed many years ago 
by a boy who was left at school during the holidays, and whose 
loneliness led him to write the words. It is generally sung in Latin ; 
the music was composed by John Reading, organist of the College of 
Winchester in 1681-9. 


DULCE DOMUM. 
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Concinamus, O sodales! 

Eja! quid silemus? 
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Nobile canticum ! 

Dulce melos, domum ! 

Dulce domum resonemus ! 
Chorus. 

Domum, domum, dulce domum ; 

Domum, domum, dulce domum! 

Dulce, dulce, duice, domum! 

Dulce domum resonemus, 


Appropinquat ecce ! felix 
Hora gaudiorum, 

Post grave tedium 
Advenit omnium 

Meta petita laborum. 


Heus, Rogere, fer caballos, 
Eja! nunc eamus, 

Limen amabile 

Matris et oscula 

Suaviter et repetamus. 


Concinamus at Penates, 
Vox et audiatur! 
Phosphore ! quid jubar 
Segnius emicans 

Gaudia nostra moratur.” 


Translation. 


Let us all, my blythe companions, 
Raise our voice in mirthful glee, 
Noble the strain should be, 

Sweet, oh sweet, our object; 
Home, sweet home, we soon shall'see. 

Chorus. 

Home, sweet home, shall form our chorus, 
Home, the seat of joy and pleasure ; 
Home is home, be it ne’er so homely, 
Home, sweet home, inspires our song. 


Lo! the joyful hour advances, 
Happy season of delight, 
Past labour seems but light, 

Conquered tasks are easy, 
Previous toil we now requite. 


Quick, good Roger, bring the horses, 
Let us to the station haste; 

Steam, lend thy lightning speed, 
Loving sisters wait us, 

And a mother’s fond embrace. 
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Greet our household gods with singing, 
Hail our well-earned holiday ; 

Home faces welcome us, 

Eager hands are shaken, 

By each lov’d and loving friend. 


For many years the masters and the boys of Winchester used to 
march in solemn procession round the Domum-tree, chanting the 
grand old song which commemorates the return of the swallows. 
Nowadays “Dulce Domum” is sung at the end of the summer- 
time instead of in May, and its popularity has spread to other public 
schools. 

Mr. Ainger, one of the assistant-masters at Eton, has kindly 
given me permission to make use of the following famous song, 
which for some ten or fifteen years has been the song par excellence 
of the Etonians. He is responsible for the words, whilst Mr. 
Joseph Barnby has set them to music :— 


CARMEN ETONENSE. 


Sonent voces omnium 
Liliorum florem, 
Digna prosequentium 
Laude Fundatorem ! 
Benefacti memores 
Concinamus, qualis 
In alumnos suboles 
Fuerit regalis. 
Donec oras Angliz 
Alma lux fovebit, 
Floreat Etona! 
Floreat! Florebit. 


Stet domus Collegii 
Disciplinze sedes, 
Donec amnis regii 
Unda lambet eedes ! 
Crescat diligentia 
Studium musarum ! 
Crescat cum scientia 
Cultus litterarum ! 
Donec, &c. 


Justam ludus vindicet 
Cum labore partem ! 
Dulce foedus societ 
Cum Minerva Maritem ! 
Sive causa glorize 

Pila sive remus, 
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Una laus victoriz 
Matrem exornemus ! 
Donec, &c. 


Mores Etonensibus 
Traditos colamus ! 
Traditos parentibus 
Posteris tradamus ! 
Posterique posteris 
Quotquot ibunt menses, 
Tradant idem seculis 
Carmen Etonenses. 
Donec oras Anglize 
Alma lux fovebit, 
Floreat Etona! 
Floreat ! Florebit. 


Harrow may justly claim the distinction of being the most vocal 
of all the great English schools. The boys here are obliged to learn 
singing, and it used to be a rule that the voice of each new-comer 
should be tried. ‘The boy was made to stand on a table, holding a 
lighted candle in each hand, and in this position he was put through 
his facings, so far as his singing attainments were concerned. If he 
failed to please his auditors and judges, he was condemned to drink 
a glass of soap and water. In many of the houses this ceremony is 
still gone through, minus the soap and water. At the supper which 
takes place at the end of each term, every boy is expected to sing 
at least two or three verses of a song. The little fellows practise 
theirs for weeks before the event. Throughout the year there are 
various entertainments, of which singing is the principal feature. 
There is a large collection of songs at Harrow, most of them being 
in praise of the school and its greatness, of John Lyon, of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of the Charter. Some have for theme the hardships 
of new boys, others the noble doings of the old ones. It is, perhaps, 
because of the peculiar situation of the place, which deprives the 
boys from enjoying any water-sports like the Etonians, that singing 
is so much indulged in at Harrow. In direct contrast with it we 
may place Westminster, where there seems to be no record of any 
particular song having been used, the prologue and epilogue of 
the annual play replacing the usual singing. The following song, 
eulogistic of Harrow, will be readily remembered by old Harrovians :— 


HARROW UP ON THE HILL, 


Three leagues to north of London town, 
Harrow up on the Hill, 

There stands a school of great renown, 
Harrow up on the Hill; 
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Low at her feet the rolling shire 
Grows around her in green attire, 

And soaring above her a silent spire, 
Harrow up on the Hill. 

Men of honour in English realms, 
Harrow up on the Hill, 

Have roamed as boys beneath her elms, 
Harrow up on the Hill; 

And round the school which loves to claim 

The heirloom of their noble name, 

They cast the halo of their fame, 
Harrow up on the Hill. 

Others may boast of a founder King, 
Harrow up on the Hill, 

We have a different birth to sing, 
Harrow up on the Hill; 

Glorious founders have there been, 

But never a grander pair were seen, 

Than yeoman John! and the Virgin Queen,? 
Harrow up on the Hill. 

And if they ask what made her great, 
Harrow up on the Hill, 

Was it her riches, pride, or fate ? 
Harrow up on the Hill; 

Say that she rose because she would, 

Because her sons were wise and good, 

And bound in closest brotherhood, 
Harrow up on the Hill. 

With the exception of St. Andrews, none of the Scottish Univer- 
sities have ever possessed anything like a body of students’ songs, 
but many of them are merely adaptations of popular songs. For 
instance, there is a paraphrase on “The Crocodile,” which was 
written on the occasion of Professor Blackie’s visit to Egypt in 1879; 
and the well-known “ Amo amas, I love a lass,” which is sung to 
the tune of “The Mouse and the Frog.” To return to St. Andrews. 
There is a fairly representative vépertoire of collegiate songs, and 
perhaps foremost amongst these is the “ Horz Andreanz,” which 
the students sing to the tune of the “‘ Wanderlied ” :— 

Let the wind mantle high to a toast, 
Your ardent souls with rapture will greet ; 
St. Andrews is the theme that I boast, 
No other name to you can be so sweet. 
To thee, then, dear ’Varsity, our joyful thoughts shall turn, 
For thee, yet, St. Andrews, untired our passions yearn, 
For thee alone, thou fairest scene, our hearts this night shall glow, 
And to thy glorious memories our festive goblets flow. 
Chorus—Tra, la, la! 


! John Lyon. 2 Queen Elizabeth, 
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THE PROFS.’ SONG. 
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Here’s to the Rector, come to see, 
The students of this ’varsity ; 
Head o’er all the Profs. and we, 
The mightiest he in the ’varsity. 
Chorus. 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ah! 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ah! 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ai, ai, ai, ai, ah! 


Here’s to the Prof. of Humanity, 
Likewise the Prof. of Philology, 
Latin to me is a mystery, 
Without the aid of an English key. 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ah! &c. 
Here’s to the Prof. of Geometry, 
The latest expounder of a, 4, ¢, 
But oh that he and his a +4, 
Were sunk in the sea of nonentity, 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ah! &c. 
7. ° ° ° ° ° 


Here’s to the Prof. of Divinity, 
A man of wondrous ubiquity ; 
Where’er you be you’re sure to see, 
This man of curiosity. 
With a kai, ai, ai, ai, ah! &c. 


The students of Glasgow University, although they are so numerous, 
and reported to be such merry roystering fellows, have not a great 
number of songs peculiar to themselves. They are very fond of 
commemorating any current event in the city of St. Mungo by a 
series of rhymes which they will chant to some fairly well-known air. 
For instance, they have one ditty known as the “ Union,” which is 
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all in praise of a bazaar held in aid of the University: a sample 
of it follows :— 
The great bazaar, appraise, boys, 
That did in beauty’s rays, boys, 
Twelve thousand pounds upraise, boys, 
To drive dull care away. 
Chorus. 
It’s a way we have at the Union, 
It’s a way we have at the Union, 
It’s a way we have at the Union, 
To drive dull care away. 
The great procession, too, boys, 
That swept old Glasgow through, boys, 
A mad and motley crew, boys, 
To drive dull care away. 
It’s a way, &c. 


Their best song is decidedly ‘* Moriar, Melpomene” :~ 


MORIAR, MELPOMENE. 


- & a 















































Twas a beautiful night, and the stars shone bright, 
And the moon o’er the Kelvin danced, 
As a student so pale, sat on the bridge rail, 
And down on its waters he glanced ; 
With a tear in his eye, he heav’d a deep sigh, 
While over and over sang he: 
Moriar, Moriar, Moriar, Melpomene, 
Moriar, Moriar, Moriar, Melpomene. 
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On suicide bent, to the bottom he went, 
Nor lifted for succour one hand ; 

His body when found, the police took round 
To Doctor Johannes Cleland, 

Who cut him up like a dead doggie pup, 

And the moral you plainly may see. 


To the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee” the Edinburgh students sing 
“ The Tounis Colledge,” of which I subjoin a verse or two:— 


We sing not thy praises in Latin or Greek, 
But just in the common old language we speak ; 
When we sound thy fair fame no such hindrance we crook, 
All hail to the thistle and castle and book. 
Chorus. 

Come, fill up your bumpers as full as you can, 

And drink to this toast every true-hearted man, 

Be ye living by land, be ye sailing by sea, 

Love, life, and all honour to our ’Varsitee ! 
Where thy old buildings stand in a regular square, 
Poor Darnly went rocket-like up in the air, 

And as Kirk o’ Field down to her foundations shook, 
Then sprang up the thistle and castle and book. 


Could the shades of thy great ones but stand in the quad, 
In the forms that they bore ere they went ’neath the sod, 
A genius would fill each available nook, 

An honour to thistle and castle and Look. 


An idea may be obtained from some of the following of the 
character of the German Studenten-Lieder. The musical student 
par excellence hails naturally from the Vaterland. Somehow, we 
always picture the German youths joining in hearty choruses and 
tossing off quarts of Lager or Pilsener. Their lyrics are generally of 
a wild and boisterous character, and frequently they are lacking in 
sense; at least we fancy them to be so, but then that is perhaps 
because we cannot participate in the jokes and meanings which lie 
hidden in their lines. 

Professor Blackie, in an introduction which he writes to the song- 
book published by authority of the Students’ Representative Councils 
of Scotland, says, in speaking of the students’ songs of Scotland, that 
“to the scenes of daily life that are naturally most fitted for lyrical 
treatment the life of the young men at our Universities should, no 
doubt, contribute its significant share. But in students’ songs, strictly 
so called, and student life musically treated, our lyrical repertory 
hitherto shows a face only a little better than an absolute blank.” 

It is otherwise in Germany. In that country songs of a specifically 
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academical type occupy a distinct and generally recognised place 
in the lyrical literature of the country. Perhaps John Bull, with all 
his good qualities, is not such a musical animal as the German, 
delighting more in strong blows than in nice sentiments. The well- 
known Song of the Rhine students, “ Lauriger Horatius,” which 
American patriots have borrowed, at any rate, in a sense for their 
inspiriting war-song, “ My Maryland,” should perhaps rank highest 
amongst these students’ lyrics of Germany. At Heidelberg, Leipsic, 
Bonn, and, indeed, wherever these amateurs of learning are gathered 
together, you will hear the strains of “ Lauriger Horatius.” 


LAURIGER HORATIUS. 
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Lauriger Horatius, 
Quam dixisti verum ; 
Fugit Euro citius 
Tempus edax rerum. 
Ubi sunt, O pocula 
Dulciora melle, 
Rixz pax, et oscula 
Rubentis puellz ? 











Crescit uva molliter 
Et puella crescit, 
Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens canescit. 
Quid juvat zeternitas 
Nominis, amare 
Nisi terrze filias 
Licet, et potare ? 


FIDUCIT. 


Three comrades dwelt together 
In pleasant harmony, 

The wine-cup circled so gaily 
Through the little company. 

Then loudly they laughed and shouted, 
In joyous mirth and free ; 

The cares of the world flitted by them, 
And all its misery. 
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But one of the comrades perished, 
The second soon passed away ; 
And the third sat alone in the chamber 
So dreary and erst so gay. 
But still when of mirth and gladness, 
The hour came round again, 
He filled as of yore the goblets, 
And sang with might and main. 
As thus he sat once at table 
And sang to the harp’s sweet toné, 
To the bright red wine in his goblet, 
A tear-drop fell sparkling down. 
I drink you a health, dear brethren, 
Why sit ye thus silent and sad ? 
For what has the world worth having, 
If none will drink and be glad? 
The goblets clinked together, 
And empty stood suddenly, 
Fiducit, jovial brother, 
And never again drank he. 


Remarkable, indeed almost inexplicable, is the popularity of 
“Was kommt dort von der Hoh,” or ‘“‘ The Fox-Ride,” among the 
German students, who cherish a great affection for this curiously 
vapid effusion. It is, however, only justice to the anonymous 
German author to state that the word “ledern” in the original, 
which occurs in each verse, and has been literally rendered 
“leathern,” has in German also a figurative meaning, signifying, in 
fact, dull, stupid, slow.' 

THE FOX-RIDE. 


What comes there from the hill, 
What comes there from the hill, 
What comes there from the leatherny hill? 
Ca, ga, leatherny hill, 
What comes there from the hill ? 
It is a postboy, sure! &c., 
It is a leatherny post-boy, sure! &c. 


And so on, at great length, runs the senseless lines. 


THE GERMAN THE DEAREST. 


Of all the lands on earth that be, 
The German land’s the land for me ; 
Bedewed with Heaven’s blessing : 
And though no gold nor jewels rare, 
Good store of men and maidens fair, 
And corn and wine possessing. 





* Quoted from H, W. Dulcken’s Book of German Songs ( 1856). 
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Of all the maids on earth that be, 

The German maid’s the maid for me $ 
A beauteous violet seeming : 

With sweetest fragrance to the sense, 

With not a thorn to give offence, 
Through many a summer beaming. 


Of all the wives on earth that be, 

The German wife’s the wife for me ; 
In form and mind a treasure : 

At home her ministry is seen ; 

She will not roam abroad, I ween, 
To find elsewhere her pleasure. 

Of customs that on earth there be, 

The German customs give to me; 
Good customs—I revere them. 

Through them men, hale in heart and limb, 

Alternate sense with wit and whim, 
And keep the wine-cup near them. 


_“Gaudeamus” is as popular in Scotland as in Germany ; it is 
sung in all four of the Universities of that country :— 


GAUDEAMUS. 


Con spirito. 
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Let us then rejoice, ere bel 
From our grasp hath hurried 3 
After cheerful youth is past, 
After cheerless age at last, 
In the earth we’re buried. 
Short and fleeting is our life— 
Swift away ’tis wearing ; 
Swiftly too will death be here, 
Cruel us away to tear, 
Naught that liveth sparing. 
Long live Academia, 
And our tutors clever, 
All our comrades long live they, 
And our female comrades gay, 
May they bloom for ever. 
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Long live every maiden true, 
Who has worth and beauty, 

And may every matron who 

Kind and good is, flourish too, 
Each who does her duty. 


Perish melancholy woe, 
Perish who derides us ; 
Perish fiend and perish so, 
Every antiburschian foe, 
Who for laughing chides us, 


This was the song which Von Bismarck and Von Tzotha, his in- 
separable comrade, and their friends the students of Jena University, 
sang when they left that town in a coach-and-six by order of the 
beadle of the University, who appeared in Bismarck’s room one 
morning during the time the two friends from Gottingen were 
enjoying themselves with their student-hosts of Jena, and who said he 
had been charged to announce to the famous guest that he had to 
quit the precincts of the University within two hours in the custody of 
the beadle of the University of Gottingen. ‘The two students were 
accused of depraving the academical youths of Jena. 

LAURA ALEX SMITH 

















EARLY GUILDS. 


HE student of “‘ Whitaker’s Almanack ” will have been struck 
with the list given there of the London City Livery Com- 
panies. Besides the twelve great civic companies, the list comprises 
sixty-three others, a few of which exceed the greatness of some of 
the great twelve. Among them will be found names which show us 
that these Livery Companies are not of recent date. The Bowyers, 
Broderers, Cordwainers, Fletchers, Girdlers, Horners, Innholders, 
Loriners, by their very titles, carry us back to an earlier time to 
search for their origin, and many others, such as the Skinners, 
Vintners, Apothecaries, Pattenmakers, Poulters, Scriveners, and 
Upholders, retain designations which are becoming obsolete. Thus 
these City companies by every gesture beckon us back, and, though 
they decay and wax old, as if about to vanish away, it is to be noted 
that in their hoary age they have held fast the primary occupation of 
their childhood. Mr. Wedgwood defines the word “guild” as “a 
society of burghers meeting on stated occasions for the [purpose of 
feasting and merry-making. The primary meaning,” he says, “is a 
feast, then the company assembled, and the same transference of 
signification will be observed in the word ‘company’ itself, which, 
signifying in the first instance a number of persons eating together, 
has come to be applied to an association for any purpose, and in the 
case of the City Companies to the very associations which were 
formerly denominated Guilds.” Another says cruelly that “ All that 
remains of the ancient Guilds in the Livery Companies of to-day is 
the common eating and drinking.” 

But though in the early guilds the eating and drinking together 
may have given name to the institution on account of the publicity 
and cheerfulness of the meeting, it seems to have been the symbol 
and seal ofa union full of meaning. The idea of the family is the 
idea which animates the guild. As the gathering round a common 
table in the one case does not preclude that union of interests which 
is so strong on all points, so this same meeting together at stated 
times to feast only emphasises in the other case the banding into 
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one strong compact mass those members who separately wotild have 
had no chance to struggle with the difficulties which beset them in 
those wild and early days. The many objects which guilds placed 
before themselves may be summarised into two: first, the mutual 
improvement and the care of the members morally and physically— 
the healthy internal life of the guild; and secondly, the union of 
the individuals and their mutual support against outside pressure or 
the attacks of crime. If this summary nearly hits the truth, it will 
be clear that the special objects and methods of the guilds will 
have varied in every place and in every century, and it does not 
surprise us that the very early ones in England were specially directed 
against marauding and theft. Professor Gross’s remarks on the 
“Judicia” do not seem to us so important when we remember that all 
guilds were loyal, and references to our Lord the King were always 
implied, if not distinctly made. The spirit of the organisation may 
be seen by a simple example in the early cases. A member of a 
guild is robbed by a man who is not a member, and immediately 
his case is removed out of his own hands, and placed in those of the 
whole body, who assist him both to bear the loss and to punish the 
offender. On the other hand, a member ofa guild is so unfortunate 
as to killa man who is not a member. Here again his friends gather 
round him to shield him, and they share with him the price to be paid 
for this unlucky death. But now the second office of the brotherhood 
appears. If the member has acted criminally in this action of 
slaying, they either exclude him from the guild, and leave him to 
bear the brunt of his misdeed, or adopt some middle course after 
deliberation according to their estimation of his conduct. Naturaily 
between members they were able to hold a very strict impartiality, 
however they might lean towards mildness where they had to punish 
a member for wrong towards an outsider. 

But the administration of justice was not by any means the 
leading feature of the guild. The welfare of the brethren, whether 
living or dead, may be accepted as their general motto. Let me 
give a specimen of one of the ordinances of a guild which was 
very common in the fourteenth century, which will show the care 
they had of the dead. 

“ Also what tyme that a brother is ded, or a suster, that they 
come and offre with hem, when they be warned to come. . . Also 
if any brother dye that hath nougt of his owne to be beried with, 
if it mowe be so ataken, than that he be beried of the comunebox. 
Also that there schul be founde vij tapers rounde, the wighte of 
xxj bs. wex, for to be ligt on’ heige fest dayes. . . .. And if it so 
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befalle that a symple brother dye, that may nat fynde hymself no 
lygt, then tho vij tapers schul be mad newe, and set aboute the 
body, and the torches also ; and whan any brother deieth, that they 
have tho torches redy to bringe hem to chirche if nede be.” Again, 
in another guild, “ When a brother or sister deyethe . . . . every 
brother and every sister shul offre a ferthyng, and yeuen a ferthyng 
for loue of Godd, a peny to a messe for the soule of the dede; 
and he shal have, of the brethren costes, two torches, and two 
candels brennand.” 

From these ordinances it will be seen that the guilds were full 
of a decidedly religious feeling, but they were framed, not because 
the fraternities had in them any religious object, but because their 
fundamental rules were made in the general interests of the mem- 
bers, anda decent burial, with religious ceremonies after the received 
pattern of the time, were matters of course. I shall have to come 
back to this later. 

There has been some difference of opinion among the authorities 
as to whether the earlier guilds should be called by the name 
“ Religious,” or by the name “Social,” but I do not think that we 
need discuss very fully which is the better title, since they are both 
conventional ones, invented to describe some of the characteristics 
of the institutions. Those who keep their eyes more steadily fixed 
upon the patron saints of the members, upon the tapers, and night 
watches, and prayers for the souls of the dead, will probably 
incline towards the former designation ; those who are interested 
in the feasts, and the kindly and brotherly objects, will in all likeli- 
hood use the latter. But between the two terms there cannot be 
the slightest contradiction. 

Dr. Brentano—whom Professor Gross criticises and modifies— 
divides the history of guilds into three divisions, the first dealing 
with the social or religious guilds, the second with merchant, and 
the third with craft or trade guilds. He shows how the towns 
gradually absorbed the guild, and how the name of citizen appliew 
in certain cases equally well to members of either organisation. 
How the idea of a merchant guild had power to absorb, not only a 
single town, but a multitude of them, may be seen in the wonderful 
example of the Hanseatic League. This fertile seed of union took 
life in almost every soil, but it was nipped by many unkindly frosts. 
As the primitive idea had been noted with disapproval, and to a 
great extent checked by Charlemagne, who dealt very severely with 
guilds ; as its later development in the towns had been combated 
by the various rulers and aristocratic classes, who saw their interest 
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placed in jeopardy ; so the earlier craft guilds had to fight’ their way 
through much opposition and persecution from the merchant guilds 
themselves. Perhaps I may say a word upon the methods of pro- 
gress of these social unions which coincide greatly with the growth 
of liberty itself. A union of this practical and beneficial kind was 
necessarily a union of a certain definite, and, I may add, marketable 
strength. During the strife of parties the adhesion of such a society 
had a certain value. If the king had a dispute with his nobles, or 
the lords had a grievance which the king would not redress, the 
opportunity of the various little bands, guilds, or towns, arrived. 
The people, to check the tyranny of the nobles, sided with the king; 
the nobles, on some other occasion, to secure various liberties, called 
in the people’s aid. Look how, under many of our own kings, the 
little towns secured their own administration of the law! The right 
to hang their own friends was a decided boon, when it prevented 
the nearest baron from performing the deed. Immunities from taxes, 
tolls, and tyrannies, were thus gained by our sturdy ancestors, and, 
having once been secured, were rarely yielded up again, although 
we have indeed some instances of monasteries granting charters, and 
then recalling them. 

To make more clear the general system of these fraterinitied, I 
propose to give a sketch from various sources of a typical set of 
ordinances, such as were laid down by the guilds. In certain groups 
it is impossible to overlook a similarity of form, subsidiary-to the 
general likeness which may be detected in them all. This “ general 
likeness” is worth a word. The pedigree in these matters cannot 
be overlooked. In the present day if a solicitor is required to form 
a limited company he forthwith procures the “ Articles” of some 
company as nearly like the one to be formed as he can. Red ink, 
scissors, and paste soon turn out the new articles, and, haud aliter, 
our ancestors, in forming their guilds, no doubt used the earlier 
forms of the same plagiarism. The consideration of the specific 
titles and objects may be postponed. The ordinances begin with a 
dedication :—“ In the worship of God Almighti Our Creator, and 
Hys moder Seinte Marie, and al halwes, and Seint Jame apostle,” 

r “In the name of the Fader and Sone and Holi Gost, and of 
our ladi Seinte Marie, Criste’s moder, and al the holi cumpanye 
of heuene,” or “In the honour of Our Lord Jhesu Crist, and of 
oure lady Seinte Marie, and in wurschip of Seyn Austyn, Anglorum 
Episcopi, and alle holi halwen.” Next follows the .objéect of the 
guild or brotherhood,—“ for amendement of her. lyves and of her 
soules, and to noriche more love bytwene the brethren’ and ‘sustren 
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of the brotherhede,”—or “every brother and sister shullen halwen 
evermore the day of St. George,”—or “we shul preyen devoutly for 
the state of Holy Chirche, and for the pees of the londe,” and for 
roo other things too long to enumerate,—and “this bede and 
preyer shal bene reherside and seyde at every time that the aldermen 
and the brethren bene togeydere,”—or “to offeracandel and to torches 
of wax and to keep them light and brennynge ;”—but many of the 
objects are only explicity stated in the title, and are to be gathered 
piecemeal throughout the ordinances. 

In the next place, who are to be the members? Here the 
guilds are unanimous, all must be of good repute. From which 
it follows that “ eny riotour, other contekour, or brawler, other such 
by whom the fraternite myght be ensclaundred, he shal be put 
out thereof, into tyme that he have hym amended of the defautes 
tofore said.” A new member must be acceptable to all—“no 
brother schal be resceyved but upon the day of oure assemble, and 
at the companyes assent.” Brothers and sisters were generally 
equally eligible. From the guilds which were instituted in the 
interests of an exclusive trade or craft, outsiders were of course 
excluded, and there are some curious instances of blackballing, as 
in that society to which parsons, bakers, and women were not 
admitted ; but for all such there is some definite reason or excuse. 
One striking case may be adduced—that of St. Michael on the 
Hill, Lincoln—as it hints at one of the dangers to the guilds of 
too much success. ‘ Whoever seeks to be received into the Gild, 
being of the same rank as the brethren and sistren who founded it, 
namely, of the rank of common and middling folks, shall be 
charged to be faithful to the Gild, and shall bear his share of its 
burdens. And whereas this Gild was founded by folks of common 
and middling rank, it is ordained that no one of the rank of 
mayor or bailiff shall become a brother of the Gild, unless he is 
found to be of humble, good, and honest conversation.” It was 
not altogether to the interest of these societies to include among 
their members people of high degree. It was indeed a tribute to 
their growing power and influence that such membership should be 
sought, but the fact of having some great baron or king as one of 
the brethren, took away a certain amount of independence. 
Several kings, both in England and on the continent, however, 
joined these fraternities, at various times. The chief terror which 
drove the governing class, kings and priests, under the shelter of 
these humble societies was the dread of the pitiless storm of 
lampoons, which poured from the rhetorical and pageant-pro- 
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ducing guilds: even crowned heads and scarlet hats in feudal 
times had to bow before the stinging hail of well-directed drollery. 
Motley says, of a later time than the one we shall examine chiefly, 
“the number of yards of Flemish poetry annually manufactured and 
consumed throughout the provinces almost exceeds belief. 

They ridiculed, with their farces and their satires, the vices of the 
clergy. They dramatised tyranny for public execration.” It 
was, therefore, desirable that the middling class should preserve 
a free hand, and not be precluded from dramatising king or cardinal 
because they were fellow members. 

The craft guilds were encouraged by the kings from other 
motives besides self-defence. “Edward III,” says Herbert, 
“having found that these fraternities were the main spring of the 
trade of his kingdom, and having given them stability by charters, 
determined also to raise them in public estimation. As this could 
not be better done than by setting an example which would be 
followed by his courtiers, he became himself a brother of one of 
these societies. The linen-armourers, now merchant taylors, were 
then great importers of woollen cloth, which the king sought to 
make the staple manufacture of England, and were the first 
company who had the honour to boast a sovereign amongst their 
members, in the person of this monarch.” 

That which was true of Artemus Ward and his show has generally 
been found true of all societies, “You can’t go in without paying, 
altho’ you may pay without going in.” Entrance fee and annual 
subscription, with occasional free gifts, seem to have met the wants of 
the guilds. ‘“ Alleso it is ordeyned, be on assent of the brethren, be 
als meche as the lyght fornseide ne may noute be meyntened in the 
tyme for to come, every man that wille with good deuocion comyn 
into this ffraternite shall pay 6s. 8d,” 5s., 3s. as the case may 
be. I will give one specimen of the quarterly and annual 
subscription:—“ What man is take in to be brother schal paie eueri 
quarter, for to meyntene the light and the almesse of the brother- 
hede iiid. And if he have a wyf, and she will be a suster, than 
shall he paie sixpans for hem bothe in the quarter, that is, ijs. in 
the yeer : and if a sengle womman come into the brotherhede, paie 
as a brother doth.” One of the most striking cases of a guild 
existing upon free gifts is that of the young scholars, which was 
begun in 1383, “‘to mayntene and kepen an ymage of St. Wylyam 
standyng inatabernakle . . . fyndendeaforn the forseyd ymage 
vj tapers of wax . . .” After the guild was started “ men,” 
evidently outside the guild, gave gifts to maintain the image and 
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the light : and the young scholars end the account of their ordinances 


in the form of a begging circular. ‘“ A'so,” they say, “ forasmuch 
as we were beden to certefyen yu of goods and chateux, we do yu 
to witen that the ffraternite have . . . spent the goods 


wherefore, as children in yonge age, hoping in tyme comyng to have 
ben encresyd be help and counseyl of wyse men, our godes han 
dispent as we han forseyd, no catelle kepende,—trustande, as 
children, withe gifts to ben amendyd.” 

These old English guilds are interesting for their language and 
spelling, as well as for the matters of practical interest which they 
disclose. I may pause a moment to refer to this. In the passage 
just quoted it will be noticed that there are two forms of our 
present word chattels, one is chateux the other ca/e//e: the par- 
ticiple is ende or ande instead of ing: the word amendyd was 
used for our word enriched. The spelling throughout the ordin- 
ances is curious, and we may gain an insight into the simple 
and direct way in which the writers worked by noting the ortho- 
graphy of the word Epiphany, which appears thus, pyffanye. The 
change of meanings may be seen also in the words duxom and un- 
buxom, which instead of their present unique meaning then stood for 
obedient, lowly or meek and the reverse—something quite different. 
Our Shrovetide was fastyngonge ; and Crouchemesse or roodmas was 
our Xogation tide. Many words purely French are scattered 
through the pages, e.g. fenestres for windows and aneantise from 
aneantir to destroy. Here and there a word throws light upon 
Shakespeare :—“ Housling peple” for communicants recalls the 
poet’s “ unhousell’d, disappointed, unaneled.” One remark more 
upon this subject. It is impossible to be accurate on any of these 
written words without actually seeing the documents themselves, 
the contractions are so numerous, and the actual way of spelling 
such a matter of indifference to our ancestors, that many an airy 
theory to be built upon the modern form and spelling in a printed 
book might be found upon the sand. 

Of course fidelity to the guild was the most important of all 
matters, and some of their ordinances put loyalty and the seal of 
it at the head of the list. “The furste poynt is this, that whan a 
brother or a suster schal be resceyved, that they schul be swore 
upon a book to the brotherhede, for to holde up and meyntene 
the poyntz, and the articles that be write after folwynge, eche man 
to his power, sauyng his estat ; and that euerich brother and suster, 
in tokenynge of love, charite, and pes, atte resceyvynge schule 
kusse eueri other of tho that be there.” 
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I will presume that all the brethren and sistren have been received 
and kissed : we have now to appoint officers to rule the fraternity. 
The number of these “‘ masters” varied—the Peltyers of Norwich 
had “an alderman, and to felas, and a somoner,” whereas the Guild 
of St. Anthony at Lynn, had “ an alderman wyseand wittye, able and 
konyng . . . four skeuaynes (or stewards), trostmen and trewe . . . 
and on Dene . . . and onclerke.” The “trostmen and trewe,” or 
four sufficient men as they are elsewhere called, were trusted thus far : 
they were appointed “on to kepe the box, another the keye, and 
that other two schul resceyve the seluer for the quarterage”—a very 
effective set of checks if even one was “trewe.” Though many of 
the guilds make no mention of salaries, others do, and the follow- 
ing is one instance: “who so entre into this fraternite he schal 
paye ... to the alderman ijd; the clerke, a peny; the deen, a 
alpeny, and to the wax, a alpeny.” This last was not an officer, 
but we shall hear more of it later. In other cases the fees (as above) 
were transformed into a fixed salary, in the way that we may 
have noticed, in some of the large towns, registration fees trans- 
formed. in recent years. Then there were allowances—“ The 
alderman schul have eueriche day whyles the drynke lastes, a galoun 
of ale, eythere skyven, a galon ; the deen, a galonn ; and the clerke, 
a galon.” 

The entrance of new members, the election of officers, and the 
festivities, following the religious observances and business discus- 
sions, took place on the guild day and the day after. The assembly 
was known as morn speech. I should like to be able to give some 
short account of the twenty-four hours which were specially sacred 
to the society. There does not seem to have been an exact routine 
applicable to every guild, but the following will perhaps include 
most of the chief points of interest. The Guild of the Peltyers at 
Norwich was in honour of St. William the Innocent and Martyr. 
Therefore, “at the fyrste, alle the brethren and systren, every year, 
on the Sunday next after the fest of Seynt Peter and Powel... 
schullen offeren to floured candelys aforn Seynt Willyams toumbe 
. . . And qwoso be absent, thanne he schal payen to S. Williams 
lythe thre pound of wax... Also a Knave chyld, innocent, 
beren a candel that day, the wygthe of to pound, led betwyxen 
to gode men, tokenynge of the gloryous marter.” 

Here I propose to make another digression. The reader will 
probably have noticed in churches of some antiquity references to 
guilds which had been in them at an earliertime. I recall that thete 
were four in Hornsea Church on the Yorkshire coast, known as 
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Corpus Christi, Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Catherine ; and 
Robert Metham, in the year 1527, leaves by will to the four guilds 
in Hornsea Church, a quarter of barley each. In the Church of 
Roos, not far from Hornsea, is a window containing a Latin in- 
scription partly obliterated, “ Pray for the souls of the brethren and 
sisters of the blessed Guild ”—the name is lost—“ who caused this to 
be made.” The institution must have been very widely spread if 
a small place like Hornsea could support four guilds ; but what 
I wished to point out more particularly was the fact of the shrine 
or tomb as the rallying point, the religious service as the centre 
from which all the good works of the guild were intended to 
proceed. The care of the souls was the first care; inspired by 
this anxiety the people put in windows, sang masses, and burnt 
tapers, and this ceremony accounts for the great prominence which 
the item wax assumes in the ordinances. Three pounds of wax 
were exacted as a fine for non-attendance at the ‘‘toumbe,” and 
one pound for missing the requiem on the following day. The 
smaller penalty was also inflicted for absence from the feast ; the 
heavier one for refusal to take office upon election. I do not know 
that we may accuse the Peltyers of meaning a pun, but they say in 
one place, “and qwo-so be wane (or wanting) schal paye a pound 
of wax.” 

So important did it appear to have good musters that the 
common bellman was sent through the city to give notice of the 
services and meeting, and to remind the brethren of the fine. In 
connection with fines for absence may I make one more digression ? 
I remarked that the guilds thought it part of their business to 
keep a watchful eye on kings and potentates, but it must not be 
understood that they were in any sense disloyal. That the reverse 
was the case will be seen from their ordinance which makes the 
King’s service a sufficient excuse for non-attendance, which excuse, 
with “stronge sekenesse” and a distance of twenty miles, were the 
only valid ones. But it is even expressly stipulated that no ordin- 
ance can stand against the King’s right, or prejudice the law. The 
carpenters of Norwich are equally strong in their loyalty; the 
fraternity of St. Christopher in the same city declare that it is not 
in their interest to make any ordinance “‘in prejudice ne lethyng 
of the common lawe, but only in worsheppe of Godd and Seynt 
Cristofore, and norrisshyng of love and charitee,” 

We left the Furriers at the tomb of little William, and on the 
morrow of the next day we proceed with them to the altar of the 
same martyr to hear a Requiem Mass. Sometimes there appears to 
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be this distinction between the two services; at the former the 
members are to pray for their own, at the latter for the souls of 
others. After this second service, or in some cases between the two 
services, there is much to be seen to. But first must be remem- 
bered that which the London companies have kept specially in 
memory—the livery suits of the members. Some of the ordinances 
do not go further than to provide that every brother and sister 
should assemble in a certain place, “ faire and honestliche arayde.” 
Others say that they shall “han a lyveree of hodes in suyte;” and 
others more explicitly still order that “the more becomingly to mark 
themselves while thus riding, they must all be clad in one suit.” 
Miss Toulmin Smith quotes Chaucer to show how members of many 
trades, being in one livery, belonged to one guild. 


An Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Deyer, and a Tapiser, 

Were all y clothed in 00 livere 

Of a solempne and grete fraternite. 

Ful freshe and new hir gere y picked was. 


Wel semed eche of hem a fayre burgeis, 
To sitten in a Gilde halle on the deis. 


But we cannot suppose that the liveries were always in as good 
condition as they were in Chaucer’s verse. The society provided the 
hoods—always on payment of course—and they did not allow a 
member to sell his before the lapse of one or two years as the case 
might be. One of the ordinances of the Guild of St. George the 
Martyr provides that “every brother that is of power (7.e. rich enough) 
shal come, ilke a day, and fecche his hoode of lyvere of the guylde 
and pay therefor . . . and every brother shal have on his lyvere 
hoode atte every morun speche, and atte biryinge of his brother or 
sister ”—or he shall again be mulcted in much wax. 

It was natural that a body of men and women, thus fairly arrayed, 
should fall into a procession from the church to the inn or the hall, 
or even, in country places, the little private house, where they were 
to “eten togeder,” and to transact the business of the year. The 
procession seems to have been made up of the following materials 
besides the men and women in suits. There was first the Banner of the 
guild, which was introduced into all the official visits of the fraternity. 
Besides the banner there was “a great torch burning,” or the candle 
of St. Catherine, or whatever patron saint the brethren might have. 
In one case at least it is ordained that “ilke a brother be redy wit 
othir to go to kirke wit is brethere wit a garlond of hoke lewes.” 
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The meeting together was called, as I said, morn speech, and of 
these there were generally four in the year, at fixed times ; but the chief 
meeting was the annual one, when new members were admitted, and 
the more important transactions of the guild carried out. The 
chief business matters were the election of officers and members, 
the dinner, and the audit of the accounts, which would include a 
report upon the philanthropic work of the society. The officers we 
have considered before. The feast itself is called in some records 
by the curious name of “drynkynge,” a word which recalls the 
morning and afternoon drinkings of northern farmers, where the 
meaning is neither more nor less than meals. 

_ The feast began with prayers. ‘Every nyth qwil drynkyng 
lastely at the general time they shul have the prayers for the pees and 
the state of holy chirche, and for the pes and tha state of the lond ; 
and thereqwile shall the Candelle that longeth to the gilde brennynge 
and what man maketh any noise in that time—where thro’ the 
brethren shall be grieved,” says another ordinance—“ he shal paye 
to amendement of the ligt 2¢.” Another rule puts it, “ The Clerk 
shal stonden up and done pees ben in the house.” Althougha member 
was fined for non-attendance it is said that “If ony brother or sister 
be sek on general day he shall hawen a lof, and a potel of ale, and 
mes of ketchen stuff.” And a brother remaining at home to enter- 
tain a friend was also supplied with the means of entertainment. 
Anyone revealing the affairs of the guild was fined, if he could escape 
without being summarily ejected from all benefits of the fraternity. A 
man whois fined and “ grucches” or grumbles is fined still more heavily, 
or “leses the fraternity for evermore”—a good rule to apply in 
libraries when books ave kept too long. The officers not attending 
to their duties are fined. I notice a very important provision, where 
all should start fair, in many of these ordinances. ‘ Whoso entres 
into the chaumbre where the ale lyth or liggeth in and asks non leve 
of the offesers of the gilde, he shal pay to amendment of the lyght 
1d., but he have grace.” This last clause is often used, and it gives 
us an insight into the long-suffering nature of the fraternity, that they 
might be induced to forgive even this crime—the stealthy drinking 
of their ale. Anyone who stayed after the alderman had left was 
fined one pound of wax: he also who came to the’ feast “in tabard, in 
cloke, barleges, or barfoot.” Members were ejected for the following 
faults in addition to those enumerated :—For refusing the arbitration 
of the alderman and his associates in cases of dispute between brethren ; 
for being rebel ageyne the law of Holy Chirche ; immorality and theft, 
or generally a breach of any of the Commandments. 
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Neither did the guild encourage among its children the lack of 
wisdom any more than the want of principle. Those who feli into 
misery and poverty through their own folly or riotous living were left 
in poverty without help. 

Two things were disallowed in time of drink, or feast, yea, three 
were forbidden and punished. To jangle or make a noise, to sleep, 
or to keep the cup standing by your hand. And the resources of 
civilisation in dealing with these breaches of good manners were not 
exhausted by the penalties I have mentioned, for “ whoso make a 
noyse in time of Dryncke or in tyme of morn speeche, and the 
Dene comande him to ben styl, and he wyl noute, thene schal the 
dene takon hym, or don taken hym, the yerd (or rod) ; and, if he 
wille nouthe reseyv it he shal paye to the lythe iijd, or lose the 
fraternite.” It is worthy of note, this simple society, in which at a 
club dinner a hilarious member could be brought from his seat to 
stand up before his friends with the rod of penance in his hand. 
I think that we would now almost prefer to “lose the fraternity ” 
even of the Reform or Conservative Clubs than “ receive the yard.” 

One of the important matters of the general day was the state- 
ment of accounts. “And the skyveyns schulle bringe the catel at 
the general morn speche, and leyn upon the cheker bifor the aldir- 
man.” Ihave chosen this quotation on account of the word “‘cheker,” 
which having obtained one exalted position, now held by Mr. Goschen, 
has become almost obsolete elsewhere. 

The guild made loans to its members ; “if case falleth that any 
of the brotherhede have nede for to borwea certain of selver, that 
they go to the keepers of the box ”—the four sufficient men—“ and 
take that he hath nede, so that the somme be not so moche that on 
may be esed as well as another, and that they leye a suffisaunt wed (or 
pledge) or elles fynde suffisaunt borwes (or sureties) of the brother- 
hede.” Like Madame Biaize, they freely lent to all the poor who left 
a pledge behind. There was a diversity in the charge made for 
loans. St. Benedict, of Lincoln, charged half the increase that had 
been made out of the money. 

If a member had fallen into poverty the other members were 
charged with his maintenance, but instead of giving the subscriptions 
direct, each brother paid his weekly mite, and out of the proceeds 
the poor brother received his regular dole, and the balance, says one 
passage, “shall go to the makynge of the image of St. George.” 
Or again, the poor brother going to the houses of the brethren “ shall 
be. courteously. received, or there shall be given to him, as if he 
were the master of the house, whatever he wants of meat, drink and 
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clothing, and he shall have a halfpenny like those who are sick ; 
and then he shall go home in the name of the Lord.” 

Our ancestors said that a man had fallen at mischief when they 
meant that what we call mischief or loss had befallen him. Ifwe now 
say that a lad had fallen at mischief it would not altogether suggest 
the workhouse. 

It is a curious fact that the “Poor Men’s Guild” should, like all 
others, retain the clause which speaks of a poor brother or sister fall- 
ing into poverty. Sickness as well as poverty was cared for, for it 
often meant poverty then as it does now ; and those who lost their 
goods by sea or other mishap were provided for. If I mention the 
visiting of any member in prison, and comforting him, the finding 
work for the young, the support of the aged, and the endowing good 
girls, either for marriage or to go into a religious house, I shall have 
given a fair list of the good deeds which these early guilds tried to do. 

But, as I said before, the burial of the dead and the services for 
the souls of the brethren were the most important of all their under- 
takings in the eyes of the members themselves. And if we consider 
it, it is well that this should have been so. The reverent care of the 
dead has always been a sign of growing civilisation. It is closely 
connected with the sacredness of life, for no merely savage race 
would search the country round for a missing brother, and bring his 
body, when discovered, with all the signs of public mourning to 
a sacred resting-place prepared for it with care. It is no objection 
to this solicitous attention that the care of the dead has been 
carried to extremes. You may criticise that Egyptian veneration, 
which struggles hopelessly to preserve that which must perish, and 
worships that which cannot receive worship, but you can only do so 
safely when you keep all the reverence—remembering into whose 
hands you commit the sacred dust—and discard anxious longings in 
the knowledge of better things to come. How pathetic and sad in 
the loving yearning is the Egyptian principle of preservation, but in 
how terrible an impossibility it ends ! 

I will not detain the reader with many details of what the guilds 
did for their dead, because in one of the churches of this land the 
same services are performed with the same goodwill, and in .the 
same hope now. It may be interesting to know that the duties 
of the lettered members differed from those of the unleitered, 
the former being ordered to say the Placebo and Dirige, the latter 
torepeat the Paternoster and Ave Maria twenty sythes or times. There 
is a pretty rule in the case of those dying abroad ; the same ceremonies 
were to be performed “as tho’ he were at hom amonge them.” _ 
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Let us mark this:—“If any man wishes, as is common, to 
keep night watches with the dead, this will be allowed, on the con- 
dition that he neither calls up ghosts, nor makes any mockeries of 
the body :” the connection is rather an insult to the reality of 
ghosts. 

The death day of the members, whether rich or poor, was equally 
preserved in memory. 

Although so much is said of the services of the Church, I wish 
especially to emphasise one or two facts. The services of a chaplain 
were considered altogether secondary to the relief of the poor: the 
slergy were not allowed, as a rule, to meddle with business, the lay 
brethren being “ best able to deal with such things.” The chaplains 
were purely officers appointed for a certain work—when three were 
retained they celebrated services, one for the living, one for the dead, 
and the third in honour of the Holy Cross or some such sacred relic 
or person. 

From even such.a sketch of the ordinances of some of these 
guilds it will perhaps be seen that their objects are closely inter- 
woven with their rules. The objects themselves seem lessimportant, 
often, than their charitable arrangements. The carpenters of Norwich 
say that their guild “‘was begunnen by this intent, for to encresin 
a light of torchis atte sacrament of Cristis bode at selue (or the said) 
altar.” The Guild of St. Thomas of Canterbury was begun through 
“‘a grete deuocion to the forseide martir . . . to maintain and find 
one candle of 2 lbs. of wax.” Others seem to have existed in order 
to offer up prayers. The Norfolk guilds, whose chief actual work was 
to search for the bodies of the drowned, were founded to “say a 
Paternoster, and a Ave pur charite Laudemus deum Benedicamus 
pater &c. .. . Benedictus es Per signum sancte &c. Maria virgo sem- 
perletare . . . Beseke we Jhesu Christ mercy.” Then follow petitions 
in English for Richard II., for the barons, for the Pope of Rome, 
and the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Church: for the Holy Land: 
for the fruit of the earth, that God send it ‘‘such wederynge that may 
turne Christen men to profyt : and for schippmen, and for all men that 
travayle be se and be land :” then more Latin prayers . . . kyrieleison 

. then mercy for “ oure fadere saules, and for oure modere saules, 
and for the criste saules that ben in the bitter payne of purgatore. 
Paternoster de profundis &c. oremus: Incline Domine fideles bene- 
dicite Domine, Ille nos benedicat. Gode’s helpe be amonge us 
Amen.” Such prayers as these, widely spread among the common 
and middling folk, where the old English tongue cannot altogether 
keep from breaking out, greatly help us to understand, not only the 
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very phrases, but the meaning of the Common Prayer Book of our 
English Church. “What! Prayer by the Book and Common! Yes. 
Why not?” was not a natural exclamation. Prayer by the Book and 
Common had long been the only prayer in use: it was the other 
kind which would have caused the exclamation. Here we see the 
understanding breaking out into the English rather than the Latin 
tongue ; people had begun to ask, Why not use the tongue in which 
we were born? Common Prayer has the pedigree of an aristocrat ; 
the descent of any other kind is not for us to trace. But I confess 
that the literary interest to me at the moment is the decided 
connection between the guild prayers of the past times with the 
Common Prayer of the English Church, and I think that I am 
justified in accounting for the wide-spread acceptance of the latter 
by the broad diffusion and genuine meaning of the former. 

We have seen that all the guilds had their procession, but some 
appear to have existed almost entirely for a procession or a pageant. 
No antique English town could be found to lend itself in a more 
picturesque manner to a pageant than Beverley, where we find some 
interesting guilds. Among the many saints in the calendar whose 
names were used to head these processions, none was more popular 
than St. Eleyne or Elene, or as we now call her St. Helen, because 
she was said to have been a Briton and the mother of Constantine 
the Great. Many traces of this lady may be found about York— 
the Roman headquarters and capital—especially in connection with 
pure wells of water. But St. Helen, who was patron of one of the 
Beverley guilds, is made more prominent by a great discovery she 
made, and this discovery is referred to in the ordinances of the Guild 
of the Holy Cross at Lynn as “the Holy Crouche (or cross) that 
St. Eleyne founde.” One of the drawbacks to my subject is that at 
all points something turns up—a word or an incident—which tempts 
me to digress ; but I must only now say that the Legend of the 
Invention or the finding of the Holy Rood will bear comparison with 
that of the Holy Grail, and the other Christian stories, so beautifully 
grotesque in their impossibilities, so simple in their faith. Now at 
Beverley, on the feast of St. Eleyne, the members of the guild 
(called by the name of the saint) meet together, says the record, “ and 
then a fair youth, the fairest boy they can find, is picked out, and is 
clad as a queen, like to St. Elene, and an old man goes before this 
youth, carrying a cross, and another old man carrying a shovel, in 
token of the finding of the Holy Cross. The sisteren of the guild 
follow after, two and two ; and then the brethren, two and two ; and 
then the two stewards ; and after all follows the alderman. And s0, 
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all fairly clad, they go in procession, with much music, to the church 
of the Friars Minors of Beverley ; and there, at the altar of St. Elene, 
solemn mass is celebrated, and everyone of the guild makes an offer- 
ing of apenny.” A similar pageant in the same town was prepared 
by the Guild of St. Mary, in honour of the glorious virgin, where also 
the members walk “ with much music and gladness,” as in the other 
case. ‘Those who have been under the impression that we islanders 
were unmusical will have to give up that pet idea, and rather acknow- 
ledge that we have led the van instead of lagging behind, at a time 
when, perhaps, music was a more important solace to the struggling 
population than it has been of late years. It is probable also that 
Yorkshire led the other counties then as it does now. But to those 
who know Beverley even a little an immediate and pleasing connec- 
tion will appear between these music and pageant loving guilds and 
one relic to be seen in the old town to-day. In the year 1512 the 
tower of the beautiful church of St. Mary’s fell and killed many 
people. The accident necessitated the rebuilding of a part of the 
nave, and the benefactors who assisted in the rebuilding are named 
on the stones which they caused to be reared. Xlay and his wife 
made two pillars and a half, and good wives. made two more, but as 
we get further East near the tower we find—the quaintest of all—a 
pillar with this inscription, “‘ ‘Thys pyllor made the meynstrels,” which 
of course means “the minstrels made this pillar.” And on the capital 
of the same pillar are carved the figures of the minstrels themselves, 
—five of them—with their harps and violins and pipes in their hands, 
and to make them quainter still a later artist has painted these figures 
blue. 

Some guilds were instituted for the purpose of producing music 
of a kind which has always been and will be popular. The Bristol 
guild of the ringers is perhaps a little later than most of those I have 
mentioned, but this fine art dates from a very early time. The 
brethren of these guilds, instead of saying masses for the souls of 
their benefactors, rang out a peal in their honour. They knelt to 
pray as they entered the belfry ; they punished swearing and cursing, 
scoffing and unseemly jesting in the church ; speaking even was for- 
bidden while the bells were being rung. They fined any brother who 
seized a rope before the master had chosen his place, or for any rude- 
ness or quarrelsomeness. They obtained their subscriptions from their 
rich neighbours by ringing so well, as they say, “that hearing these 
loud cymbals with the ears, they may, by the sweet harmony thereof, 
be enlarged in their hearts to pull one string more to make it more 
sweet.” And so they rung their money from them. 
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Among the objects which these fraternities set before themselves 
one guild may be mentioned at Bristol, which undertook to keep the 
ancient records and muniments not only of their own town but of 
other places. 

One of the chief occupations of the Guild of St. Martin, at 
Stamford, was the hunting of a bull. 

The Guild of the Blessed Mary at Chesterfield, afterwards joined 
by the Guild of the Smiths, was begun in 1218 to hold certain services, 
and the better to assure the liberties of the town. The members 
swore to uphold the due claims of the church, to take care for the 
rights of the lord of the place, and to guard all their liberties, within 
town and without town, and to give trusty help thereto whenever it 
may be needed. 

The undertakings which have to us in these days perhaps a special 
interest are the plays which many guilds were founded to perform. In 
touching upon these I enter upon another subject which it would be 
quite impossible to discuss properly within the limits of a single paper. 
The trades of York alone produced more than fifty. We have in 
our own times, but on the Continent, a specimen of a mystery play 
still played, which is deeply interesting and instructive in the com- 
parative study of the subject. As to the meaning of the word 
“mystery” in this connection there are two opposing views : one is 
that as there is a mystery in every trade, every trade is a mystery : the 
other is that it is merely the old French word for trade, “ mestiere,” 
and to this latter view I lean. Each of the trades, or mysteries, then 
having their play, the natural description of these dramas would be 
mystery plays. It is most unfortunate that two such different words 
as the Greek mystery, the silent, hidden, solemn secret, and trade, 
the open, bustling, well-trodden way of the market-place, should have 
tushed into each other thus, and each in a curious manner 
swallowed each. For it is clear that the idea of mystery has been 
pushed into the idea of trade, and that which is the least mysterious 
—the knocking of ideas into the heads of apprentices—should have 
come to its present occult signification. To learn a trade seems to 
me to be the very opposite of dwelling upon a mystery. 

But to return—I will mention one alone of the guilds which 
existed to produce plays. “Once on a time,” runs the Latin report, 
“a play setting forth the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer was played 
inthe city of York, in which play all manner of vices and sins were 
held.up to scorn, and the virtues were held up to praise. This play 
met-with. so much. favour that many said, ‘ Would that this play could 
be kept up in this city, for the health of souls and for the comfort of 
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citizens and neighbours.’ Hence the keeping up of that play in times 
to come, for the health and amendment of the souls as well of the 
upholders as of the hearers of it, became the whole and sole cause 
of the beginning and fellowship of the brethren of this brotherhood. 
And so the main charge of the guild is to keep up this play, to the 
glory of God, the Maker of the said prayer, and for the holding up 
of sins and vices to scorn. And because those who remain in their 
sins are unable to call God their Father, therefore the brethren of 
the guild are first of all bound to shun company and businesses that 
are unworthy.” Then follow naturally the other ordinances. 

These, then, are some of the bonds which united these fraternities 
together. The reader will notice that in trying to gain a general view 
of the objects and uses of early guilds I have not got beyond the social 
or religious ones. I have scarcely been able to touch either on 
merchant guilds or on the later craft or trade guilds. But it will 
be observed that the system is the same in all; the guild has the 
same personality, whether we see it as a child protecting its members 
from the inroads of the thief ; as a youth spouting poetry, carrying 
torches to his brother’s grave, or pealing bells ; as a strong man in 
the livery companies which have reached greybearded age. If we 
were more closely considering the craft guilds there would be many 
weak points to discuss, as there are in every good thing. For 
instance, the critics make it a matter of congratulation that in the 
education of Albert Diirer he was not trammelled by the restrictions 
of the guilds. But if I were so foolish as to suppose that there 
could be any good thing without drawbacks incidental to it, I should 
not be so sanguine as to expect the reader to agree with me. We 
must take the ancestors of our institutions as we find them, and be 
thankful if in the main they appear to have done good. If it cannot 
be shown that the guilds have directly produced for us many of 
our liberties, I think it is clear that they were the organisations which 
our forefathers formed for themselves, and used to develope their 
constant and untiring strife for liberty. And liberty being no morose 
or selfish thing, was content to be hatched and fostered under the 
warm wings of fellowship and union. For ourselves, as a rule, 
those whose fathers have been fired by the zeal for freedom are full 
of the love of freedom too, but it does not absolutely follow. There 
always have been and there are still those who are ashamed of their 
fathers’ principles, their fathers’ ways, their fathers’ trade ; the sons 
of heroes have been found to look down upon the plain 7é/ of hero. 
But yet it is more natural to do the opposite, to see the halo round 
a father’s head more bright than any but a son can see; and it is 
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possible that we may trace more benefits to the early guilds than 
have actually left that source. These fraternities have seemed to me 
to teach the lesson of mutual support, rectitude of individual con- 
duct, social tenderness and geniality, freedom and deep reverence ; 
if it can be proved that they have not done so, perhaps the lessons 
are worth learning without this precedent. 


GEORGE RADFORD. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HERE are moments when the discharge of one’s duty as a 
student of plays is not wholly pleasurable. And such moments, 
such minutes, such hours, have been somewhat largely familiar 
during the last month. It requires a certain amount of energy, even 
of devotion, to quit a gracious little seacoast town, all vivid with 
green grass and blue sky and scarlet houses, and find London 
muffled in a merciless foul fog and bitterly cold. My gracious little 
seacoast-town was not as warm as Luxor ; the gleaming wave was 
scarcely as brightly blue as the Sicilian Sea of which Mr. Andrew 
Lang sings, but for England in winter, and for a part of England 
within some two hours’ train from London, it does well indeed. Its 
skies are mostly clear ; the only thing approaching a fog is a delicate 
silver sea-mist as fragile as a fairy vei!. The sun shines often, lend- 
ing an appreciable warmth to the wintry air and lighting up the vivid 
hues of the place after a fashion that might delight the wonderful 
Spanish colour-poet whom Mr. Grein has lately discovered To 
quit all this for a murky city and freezing streets, was to be truly 
loyal to the service of the drama. I have seen a great many plays in 
consequence, uncer more or less degrees of climatic discomfort, but 
it is only in a few instances that the effort has been rewarded in 
anything like a satisfactory manner. With a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions the dramatic record of the month has not been brilliant. 

If I were called upon to declare solemnly upon oath what I 
sincerely held to be the most important dramatic event of the past 
month, J, should answer unhesitatingly that the appearance of Miss 
Aida Jenoure in “The Mountebanks” was the most, important 
event. For Miss Jenoure is undoubtedly one of the very cleverest 
children of the Comic Muse now upon our stage. To begin with, 
she can dance exquisitely, and to dance exquisitely is to do well in a 
delightful art. A good dance is an infinitely higher work of art than 
a mediocre comedy. It should be known, if it is not, of the Caliph 
Haroun Er-Rasheed, that on one occasion two messengers craved 
audience of him from distant parts of his dominions. One came to 
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announce the conquest of a new kingdom, the other to recount the 
discovery of a wonderful dancing-girl. The Caliph gave this latter 
the earliest audience. “Kingdoms,” said the monarch, “ are always 
to be had ; a perfect dancing-girl is a rare jewel.” Those who are 
curious concerning this fragment of oriental history may refresh 
themselves by reference to El Masoudi’s “ Meadows of Gold,” to the 
great dictionary of Ibn Kallikan, and to the seven hundred and sixty- 
fourth quatrain in the Lucknow edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. In this quatrain the poet declares himself thus :—“ Let 
whoso will covet wealth and empire and the scimitar of command. I 
would rather have red wine and white roses than gold orsilver ; I am 
like that Sultan who esteemed a cypress-slender dancing-girl more 
highly than a kingdom.” 

It is so delightful to be able to welcome unusual talent to the 
stage, so exhilarating to be able to greet with applause fresh and 
varied gifts of grace and humour, that there is sometimes a tendency, 
pardonable but probable on the part of the pleased student of plays 
and players, to allow a natural enthusiasm to run into extravagance. 
The poor old Pegasus of criticism, stirred from its amble into a brisk 
trot, may be tempted to take the bit between its teeth and career 
away on a swinging gallop. In this hideous English winter and 
under the somewhat monotonous condition of the comic stage, the 
appearance of an actress who can use well three of the best gifts in 
the world, who can sing, who can dance, and who can act, is an event 
of great importance. But I was determined to test the enthusiasm 
of the first night. I went again to “The Mountebanks,” resolved to 
be exceptionally severe, to judge carefully if indeed this new star of 
comic opera deserved all that I had thought, and said, and written. 
I went through the ordeal to which I had submitted myself with 
perfect satisfaction to myself. If it were possible, I thought Miss 
Jenoure’s performance even better the second time than I thought it 
the first time. In all sobriety of speech, I believe her to be the 
cleverest comic opera actress on our stage. She dances delightfully ; 
and I love dancing as dearly as ever Persian poet or last century 
Parisian did. But there are others, it may be, who can dance as well, 
though indeed at this moment I can think of no dancing-girl who 
seems to dance with such an air of dainty personal enjoyment of the 
motion. She'can sing very sweetly—though on this matter I have 
little right to speak—but there are many women who sing sweetly on 
our stage. But Miss Jenoure not only dances delightfully and sings 
sweetly, but she can act, and that is a thing which very few girls who 
dance, and very few girls who sing either, can do or try todo. She 
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seems to possess a positive genius of whimsical comedy. She is all 
alive with fantastic humour, and the art seems to come to her with- 
out effort, as naturally as the gift of flight comes toa bird. I have 
never seen anything of its kind more instinctively graceful, animated 
by a more fascinating unconscious spirit of mirth. All the buoyant 
joyousness, all the plastic grace of movement which must have 
belonged to the creations of the Comedy of Masks seem to have 
been as it were reincarnated in this young actress who was absolutely 
unknown to London, absolutely unknown to me, when the year began. 
Such must have been the charm of the fair women with the fair 
names who made Columbine famous in Italy and in France, the 
Beatrice whose praises Loret rhymed, Patricia Adami, the three 
generations of Biancolelli women, Spinetta, Margherita Rusca, Anna 
Veronesa whom Marmontel adored, Smeraldina who quitted the 
Comedy of Masks to play in the fairy fantasies of Carlo Gozzi. 
These are the artistic precursors of our new priestess of the Frolic 
Muse. If Miss Jenoure can sustain the success she has made in 
“The Mountebanks,” there is a brilliant career before her, and a 
great deal of delight in store for London. 

“The Mountebanks” is Mr. Gilbert out-Gilberting himself. 
Much of it is very funny; taken altogether, it is far too long—a fault it 
shares with most dramatic entertainments. In older days, when the 
play was less of an institution, less of an habitual amusement, there 
was more excuse for very long performances, but nowadays, when 
London is rapidly becoming a city of theatres, when the play is 
portion and parcel of the life of almost everyone, and when a goodly 
proportion of the inhabitants of London pass a solid part of their 
yearly lives within the walls of some playhouse, there is less necessity 
for protracted entertainments. To the end of the first act “ The 
Mountebanks” goes briskly, full of mad humour, tuneful numbers, 
and clever acting. But the second act, except when the clockwork 
figures are on the stage, does drag. Everybody acts with a will— 
Miss Geraldine Ulmar, Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Lucille Saunders for 
the women, and Mr. Robertson, Mr. Wyatt, and Mr. Lionel Brough 
for the men. Mr. Monkhouse shows a higher power of humour than 
he has yet displayed as the Mountebank, who played the first act 
of the “Moody Dane” to an audience who laughed at him, and 
who swore that no human being should ever laugh at him again, and 
so became a clown. It is curious that so ingenious a dramatist as 
Mr. Gilbert should have evolved no more ingenious way of getting 
his people out of the difficulty in which the loss of the antidote has 
placed them than by the commonplace device of making the jealous 
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woman who has stolen it repent and return it. The music of the late 
Mr. Cellier seems to an outsider to be very pleasing and graceful. 

The rest of the entertainments that have sought to exhilarate 
London through this period of frost and fog and snow and slush 
have not afforded me any especial delight. I do not think that “The 
Honourable Herbert ” is equal to either of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
earlier dramas, equal to the “Idler” or equal to “Captain Swift.” 
1 do think that Mr. Thorne has gathered an exceedingly good 
company about him, and that the company do their very best for 
“The Honourable Herbert,” and that it is no fault of theirs if “ The 
Honourable Herbert,” unlike fair Phyllis, fail to please. But Mr. 
Haddon Chambers certainly does not yield as yet either the bolt of 
Ibsen or the bistouri of Dumas Fils ; it is easier to do plays of broad 
contrasts with a background of strange lands and an atmosphere of 
desperate adventure than to be the calm inflexible analyser and 
demonstrator of human nature, to whom the drama is a kind of dis- 
secting-room and life the subject for a clinical lecture. It seems to 
me that Mr. Comyns Carr has made something of the same mistake 
as Mr. Haddon Chambers. “ Forgiveness” is not the kind of play 
one expected from Mr. Comyns Carr; it does not reach the 
level of skill we have a right to expect from him. Dexterous 
dialogue, indeed, there is in abundance; witty phrase and neat 
epigram frequently refresh the labouring beholder, patiently en- 
deavouring to solve the puzzle that Mr. Carr has set before him, and 
to understand the motives which govern the actions of his eccentric 
personages. I do not think “Forgiveness” is as interesting a play 
as I thought Mr. Carr would write. I do not think its people are 
the interesting people that I had expected Mr. Carr to portray. The 
dialogue of ‘‘ Forgiveness” is the work of a practised man of letters, 
in whose case command of his own tongue has reached a high 
degree of verbal felicity. But the play wants a world of qualities 
which surely Mr. Carr may be counted upon to show himself the 
master of when he next produces a piece. 

“Henry VIII.” at the Lyceum is the solemn ceremony of the 
opening year. It is a ceremonial of the utmost splendour ; its 
gorgeous pageantry sweeps by to the sound of drums and trumpets 
emulating the proud glory of a Mantegna procession. It is a 
wonderful vision of Queens and Cardinals, of Kings and great 
Princes and Captains, shining like the blessed sun for splendour, 
and seeking to dazzle by their effulgence the staring spectator into 
the belief that “ Henry VIII.” is a profoundly interesting play, and 
especially a play that affords the Lyceum company excellent oppor- 
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tunities. But unhappily “ Henry VIII.” is not a profoundly interest- 
ing play, and it does not afford the Lyceum company excellent 
opportunities. It affords a measure of scholarly delight to the 
practised critics of Elizabethan drama ; it affords them a battle- 
ground wherein to fight over the great question, Who wrote the 
play? ‘The plangent war rages ; from the din of the melly come 
the battle-cries ; the names of Fletcher and Massinger and Shake- 
speare and Bacon float on the frightened air. The champions of 
the differing claims lay about them lustily, and are happy while they 
hew the targets of their adversaries. But I do not greatly care 
who wrote the play ; its authorship could not alter the fact that it is 
a very faulty specimen of the chronicle play, adorned, like a poor 
stuff splendidly brocaded, with some of the most eloquent, the most 
sonorous, the most stately passages in English literature. But it 
does not prove an interesting play to see acted, and it does not 
give to the Lyceum company those opportunities for their talents 
which have been afforded by preceding Lyceum pieces. Even if 
the play were intrinsically more attractive than it is, its bulk has to 
be so reduced to make room for, and find time for, the magnificent 
processions and elaborate scenes, that the story seems to shrivel 
away almost into nothingness. Through it moves, to the end of the 
third act, Mr. Irving as the Cardinal, a majestic figure, awe-inspiring 
in his power, moving pity in his fall. But his fall takes place at the 
end of the third act, and that is the last of Mr. Irving. Miss Ellen 
Terry, who cannot conceal her grace and charm in the somewhat 
loveless personality of Queen Catherine, lingers on to the fourth act, 
and then she goes ; and then there is yet another act to come—a 
short act, it is true—an act of glittering upholstery, but deprived of 
all the interesting figures of the play, with the exception of the King. 
Under these conditions “Henry VIII.” must be in considerable 
measure disappointing. At the Lyceum the playgoer has learned 
naturally to look for an almost profligate luxuriousness of appoint- 
ment, of adornment, of decoration. He knows, and is sometimes 
pleased to know, that no expense is spared to make the mounting of 
a piece as gorgeous as may be: But he has learnt also to look for 
as much as he can of Mr. Irving and of Miss Ellen Terry, and he 
can scarcely be expected to find increased pleasure in a play which 
on the whole gives him very little of either of them. ‘There is a 
great deal of human nature in a playgoer, after all. 

Mr. Terriss as the King looked kingly, but emphasised the tradi- 
tional bluffness of the royal character to a needless degree. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh made a very charming Anne Boleyn. Mr. Forbes 
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Robertson as the ill-starred Buckingham, whose head is swept 
from his shoulders almost on the very threshold of the play, was one 
of the conspicuous successes of the revival. There was a noble 
dignity, a depth of feeling, about the scene of his dying farewell, 
which deserves enthusiastic praise. It will be interesting to note 
how far “ Henry VIII.” pleases the taste of the town. If prodigality 
of display, if wealth of colour, if richness of realisation can delight, 
then the “Famous History” will hold its own with the proudest 
triumphs on the Lyceum record. Norfolk’s glowing words about 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold might almost be employed to 


blazon it :— Men might say 


Till this time pomp was single, but now married 
To one above itself. 


Until that time comes desired by Mr. Ruskin, when gold and 
jewels shail only be thought of as destined to glitter on the housings 
of the charger and flash from the turban of the slave, men will love 
to see a brave show, and a more splendid stage show than 
“ Henry VIII.” makes at the Lyceum it would be hard to guess at. 

There are two other performances which call for comment, but 
not, I regret to say, for commendation. One is Mrs. Hodgson- 
Burnett’s “The Showman’s Daughter” at the Royalty Theatre, 
the other is Mr. Frankfort Moore’s “ The Mayflower” at the Opera 
Comique. In the one instance a distinguished novelist has proved 
once again that the power of writing very good novels does not in 
the least mean the power to write very good or even fairly good plays. 
In the other case a very sweet and graceful poem by avery sweet 
and gracious poet has been converted to stage uses, and in the con- 
version has lost its sweetness and its grace without adding to our 
drama a good acting play. At the Royalty Miss May Whitty did 
her best with a part which it was impossible to do much with. Miss 
May Whitty is an exceedingly clever young actress. It is always a 
wonder to me that she does not get better opportunities of showing 
how much genuine emotional power and dramatic ability she 
possesses. At the Opera Comique Miss May Fortescue and Mr. 
Edward Compton tried hard to make the transplanted John Alden 
and Priscilla seem vital and interesting. Such is the, on the whole, 
somewhat profitless record of a busy time. Somewhat, but not wholly, 
for the dramatic month cannot be considered profitless which 
enriches our stage with so clever an actress as the girl who is playing 
Nita the dancing-girl at the Lyric. Let me end, as I began, in 
great gratitude for that gift of a dramatic fate and of a frolic muse. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


ROUMANIAN FOoLK-Soncs. 


NLESS we class as Folk-Songs the ballad minstrelsy of the 
U Borders and the Northern Counties generally, our literature 
owes little work of the highest class to this source. In a sense the 
ballads may be so classed. What are known as the Robin Hood 
ballads are folk-tales, and are racy of the soil and those who live by 
it. Others, however, are purely romantic, and can have appealed, 
very indirectly, to Gurth the swineherd and his associates. To the 
Queen of Roumania, that graceful poetess of whose serious illness I 
hear with much regret, and Miss Alma Strettell, we are indebted 
for some folk-songs and ballads which, while thoroughly saturated 
with peasant thought and feeling, are entitled to take a place in 
literature of the highest order. Very long is it since I have read 
poetry which, for imagination, passion, colour, and dramatic effect; can 
compare with the Roumanian Folk-Songs collected from the pea- 
sants by Héléne Vacaresco,'! and given to the world by the two 
authors I have mentioned. Supposing these works to possess a 
lyric beauty equal to their imaginative gifts—a matter concerning 
which, when they are only accessible through a dual translation, it is 
impossible to speak—they must take rank with the highest products 
of poetry. Attention has been drawn to them in one or two quarters, 
but nothing at all approximating to justice has been done them. I 
put in a claim to the gratitude of lovers of poetry in giving one or 
two specimens of their nature. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND INCEPTION. 


HEY are, I am told in the preface, peculiar to a certain dis- 

trict of Roumania in which “the mysterious grandeur of 
mountains has combined with the melancholy and subtle beauty of 
vast plains in influencing its people.” Four years were spent by 
Miss Héléne Vacaresco in collecting them from the peasants on an 
estate which had been owned by her family for centuries. So care- 
fully guarded are they that ordinary inducements would not persuade 
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the peasants to sing them. With exemplary patience she studied 
spinning in order to join the girls at their spinning parties, at 
which they were recited. She hid in the maize to overhear the 
reapers ; she “ caught them from the lips” of lute-players, gipsies, and 
fortune-tellers. She listened for them “by death-beds, by cradles, 
at the dance, and in the tavern.” Many of them have a refrain 
totally apart, apparently, from the subject, and suggested by close 
observation of the nature in the midst of which they dwell, and by 
the desire to show the imagined sympathy between inanimate things 
and human sufferings. Most of them are said to be improvisations, 
a statement difficult of acceptance. The spinning songs are thus 
delivered. “The girls all stand in a circle, spinning, the best 
spinner and singer being in the middle. She begins to improvise a 
song, and at any moment she chooses throws her spindle, holding it 
by a long thread, to another girl, who has to go on spinning while 
the first girl pulls out the fax—a proceeding requiring great dexterity— 
and at the same time has to continue the improvisation which has 
been begun.” 
SPECIMENS OF FoLK-Soncs. 


DARE not occupy these pages with an entire song, though I am 
aware that without so doing it is difficult to give an idea of the 
wail which many of them enshrine. My hope is that a few extracts 
will drive others to seek the book for themselves. Here is a song 
entitled “ Barren,” the significance of which will not be missed :— 
I am she that hath borne no children ; 
Yet there is no one hath cursed me. I look the same as the others. 
But the nests pity me even ; 
The sun, the mother of stars, hath compassion upon me, and saith: 
‘© O childless woman ! what dost thou with all the days I make bright ?” 
Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles. 
*« For a single cradle,” saith Nature, ‘‘ I would give every one of my graves.” 
Joy shrinketh and turneth from me, like the setting sun from the earth. 
Fruitful women draw nigh me, and tenderly clasp my hand ; 
But alone am I, and powerless, when the anguish sways over me. 


Equaliy subtle is the whole of this strange poem. Apart from 
its other beauties, what a fine proverb that is about Nature and her 
graves! Here is a Song of the Dagger, in a different and much 
more gruesome spirit :— 


The dagger at my belt it dances 
Whene’er I dance ; 

But when I drink the foaming wine-cup, 
Then it grows sad, 

For it is thirsty too, the dagger : 

It thirsts for blood, 
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** Give, give me drink,” it saith, ‘*O master, 
For if I wear no stain of crimson, 
The sunshine is ashamed to glitter 

Upon my blade ! 


** Then give, that I too may be drunken 

With the warm blood that flows from wounds. 

The maids will find thy kisses sweeter 

When thou hast quenched my thirst, 

And I shall dance when thou art dancing 
More gaily at thy belt.” 


Here is perhaps enough for a first instalment. I shall be sorry 
if the reader does not see the originality and power of these extracts, 
short and inadequate though they be. There are many other poems 
of no less originality and power, and there is a drama at the con- 
clusion which is one of the most tremendous things in iiterature. 
This, however, if ever I turn to it, will want a few pages to itself. 


WHO WROTE “Kinc Henry VIII.”? 


PART from the many questions, artistic and histrionic, which 

are stirred by the Lyceum production of tne famous history 

of the life of King Henry VIII., and which are dealt with under a 
separate heading, I venture to bring up here a matter of literary 
interest on which I hold a strong opinion. That Shakespeare was 
not the unassisted author of “ Henry VIII.” has been maintained by 
a few scholars for considerably over a century. That his share in it 
is inconsiderable, and includes few of what are held to be the most 
characteristic speeches, has been advanced with more or less as- 
surance by a few of the present generation. That he is scarcely, if 
at all, concerned in it, is what few only dare maintain. This last 
statement is, however, the truth. Mr. Fleay, whose system of 
metrical tests, imperfect as it must necessarily be, is not to be over- 
looked or gainsaid, has not hesitated to point out the scenes, three in 
all, which are Shakespeare’s. These he holds, or rather asserts, to be 
Act I. scene 2 (the scene in which Henry hears the evidence of the 
servants of Buckingham against their master), and scenes 2 and 3 of 
Act II. The former is that in which Norfolk and Suffolk are chidden 
for intruding upon the King, and Wolsey removes for a little to Cam- 
peius his well-worn mask of hypocrisy ; the latter that in which Anne 
Bullen receives the news of her promotion to be Countess of Pem- 
broke. That these are written in phrases terser and more idiomatic 
than other portions of the play is obvious; that they might not 
have been written by another than Shakespeare is not to be seriously 
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tiaintained: Mr. Fleay goes further, and indicates the passages that 
are by Massinger, who cannot be proved to have had a hand in the 
matter. Three-fourths of the play bears the unmistakable impress 
of Fletcher, a man whose writings can no more be confused with 
those of Shakespeare than can, in more modern days, the music 
of Byron be taken for that of Mr. Swinburne. 


THe AvuTHoR or “Kinc Henry VIII.” ts JoHN FLETCHER. 


HESE statements, though calculated to bewilder old-fashioned 
readers, will nowhere, among those competent to deal with 
the question, be seriously disputed. Few men have screwed up their 
courage quite far enough to abandon Shakespeare’s claim to any part 
in the authorship ; and one or two not very probable conjectures have 
been put forward, that Shakespeare might in his latest play have 
amused himself by imitating one who was his junior and in every way 
his inferior. Such a proceeding has not previously been known. Except 
for the purpose of caricature, no man has ever willingly donned the 
intellectual garb of an inferior. Wordsworth, in the “ White Doe of 
Rylstone,” tried to manage one of Coleridge’s metres and failed. He 
put his name to the book, however, and had no thought of letting 
Coleridge be credited with the result. To fancy Shakespeare, when 
on the point of quitting London for Stratford, trying to stand in 
Fletcher’s shoes is quite inconceivable, and the theory may be dis- 
missed. Thus stands it, then. Fletcher is the author of the play. 
This is so clear that I do not even attempt to occupy these pages 
by proof. A few scenes were written by Massinger some opine and 
Mr. Fleay states, and by Shakespeare some dare not cease to hope. 


AUTHORITY OF THE First FoLtio SHAKESPEARE. 


be the state of mind of a Hamburg merchant who discovered, 
when ripe in years, that his arithmetical calculations were all wrong, 
and found that one and one did not make two. Similar conster- 
nation is to be expected in certain Shakespearean circles when the 
authority of the First Folio edition is seriously oppugned. The 
evidence is, however, clear that the blind confidence that has been 
put in the Folio is to some extent misplaced. While omitting much 
that is unmistakably Shakespearean, ‘‘ Cymbeline ” to wit, in whichthe 
evidences of his workmanship are as clear and convincing as they 


| one of his whimsical satires, Heine questions what would 
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are in ‘Romeo and Juliet” or ‘‘ Macbeth,” it includes four plays in 
which Shakespeare’s task cannot have extended farther than 
managerial supervision. In the three other plays which are clearly 
not by Shakespeare—the three parts, namely, of the History of 
King Henry VI.—Mr. Fleay is able to apporticn, more or 
less satisfactorily to himself, the share of Marlowe with other 
writers. In this I shall not follow him. Without disputing his 
conclusions—for I have not bestowed on the subject a tenth of 
the attention he has paid it—I leave his conjecture for the delight 
of those for whom it is meant. Whatever arguments in favour of 
any claim to authorship may be worth, there is no doubt that the 
negative evidence is conclusive, and that the plays are not 
Shakespeare’s. 


FATE OF SHAKESPEARE’S “Kinc Henry VIII.” 


T the risk of going over familiar ground, however, I venture to 

put intelligibly and simply the cause why a counterfeit, or, at 

least, an erroneous version of ‘King Henry VIII.” is ascribed to 
Shakespeare. One fact at least is known. On the 29th of June, 
1613, owing to the negligent discharge of a peal of ordnance, the 
thatch of the Globe Theatre was set on fire. An unfavourable wind 
was blowing, and the house was destroyed. To this fact abundant 
testimony is forthcoming. It is also known that the play being then 
performed—it is believed for the first time—was named “ All is True,” 
and represented some principal incidents in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. That this play is not the same as that included in the Folio is 
proven, since it had in it a fool or a clown, such as appears in “King 
Lear” or *‘ As You Like It,” and many other Shakespearean plays. In 
the conflagration the play which was being performed perished. The 
present version was executed subsequently by Fletcher and another, 
who may be supposed to have gone, to a certain extent, upon the 
lines of the earlier work. I have little doubt that characters, 
including that of Wolsey, took their colours from Shakespeare, who 
died somewhere about the time when the present play of “ King Henry 
VIII.” saw the light. When collecting half a dozen years later 
the plays attributed to Shakespeare, Heminge and Condell, who 
knew Shakespeare had written one on the subject of Henry VIIL., 
assumed this to be it, or trusted to the reading public to accept 


it as such, 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








